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Mr. Superintendent and Board Members! 


Modern standards demand clean surroundings 


Once it was enough if the children were 
taught the three R’s. But that day passed 
with the passing of the one room school. 
More is demanded to-day, the three C’s,— 
Culture, Character, and Cleanliness. 

No school executive can avoid the respon- 
sibility of giving personal attention to the 
cleanliness of schools, especially the state 
of the floors. Cleanliness begins with clean 
floors. 

Billions of public money has been invested 
in schools. Often a community’s greatest 
pride is its school, where the pliable minds 
are being shaped into character. What you 
teach these children to-day they will enact 
tomorrow. In these circumstances, “clean 
enough” is not sufficient. 

Nor is it necessary, or even excusable. 
To-day the FINNELL SYSTEM is keeping 

















floors clean in hundreds of the country’s 
leading educational institutions, large and 
small. FINNELL Scrubber-Polishers save 
the time of janitors and caretakers. They 
save floor surfaces. Thus they pay their 
own cost. But greater than that is the fact 
that they achieve a state of floor cleanliness 
approaching perfection, a cleanliness that no 
other methods can hope to equal and main- 
tain. 

As evidence, the following excerpt from 
a letter from the Custodian of Bayonne 
Junior High and Vocational School will be 
interesting: 

“We have compared hand cleaning methods 
with the Finnell system of cleaning, and have 
found that the same number of men with 
Finnell equipment can do twice the work, get- 


ting a cleaner and more evenly scrubbed 
floor.” 


For every school there is an efficient and econom- 
ical FINNELL System—eight sizes of scrubber- 
polishers permit adaptation to any needs. FIN- 
NELL floor maintenance engineers will gladly ex- 
amine your floors, tell you the best way to care for 
them, and show you the cheapest and most efficient 
method. To get this information does not cost you 
more than a postage stamp. Write us to-day. Ad- 
dress FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 369 East St., Elk- 
hart, Ind. Also Standard Bank Bldg., Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada. Factories, Elkhart, Ind., Hanni- 
bal, Mo., and Ottawa, Ont., Canada. District offices 
in principal cities. 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
lt waxes - It polishes - Ht scrubs 
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SAFETY-HEALTH 














Fireproofness—daylight and 
fresh air are demanded in 
modern buildings for indus- 
trial and public use. Especially 
are they necessary to protect 
our growing children against 
the menaces of fire and ill 


health. 











Floor Safety 


Fireproof and soundproof construction for school 
floors is simplified by the use of Truscon Steel Joists. 
They are quickly erected, economical in application, 
and save in insurance costs and maintenance ex- 
penses. Truscon also furnishes all types of rein- 
forced concrete floor designs. 


Wall and Ceiling Safety 


Fireproofness and crack prevention in partitions, 
walls and ceilings is obtained by plastering on 
Truscon Metal Lath. This ideal plaster base from 
rust-resisting, copper-alloy steel keeps all plastered 
surfaces permanently beautiful and sanitary. Metal 
Trim will add materially to the utility of the class 
room. 


Healthful Daylight and Fresh Air 


Natural ventilation and maximum daylight for 
schools are cardinal principles in the design of 
Truscon steel windows. Fire protection, ease of 
operation and economy are added features. All 
types of windows are available, including double- 
hung and projected windows, casements, and the 
Donovan Awning type which is made especially for 
schools to prevent sun glare. 


Cooperative Building Service 


The Truscon organization located throughout the 
country will gladly assist you in obtaining proper 
safety and health conditions in your school construc- 
tion projects. Your inquiry involves no obligation, 
we have competent men everywhere. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Established 1903 


Sales and Engineering Offices in All Principal Cities 
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Where Appearance Means Health 


ILLIONS of dollars are spent each year to protect 

child health, and other millions are lost because not 
all children are healthy. One of the danger spots for con- 
tagion is the public toilet room, where children of all ages 
and conditions are compelled to come. 


If your schools lack modern facilities, plan first of all 
to rehabilitate your toilet rooms. The investment re- 
quired is small enough to be well warranted in the addi- 
tional protection for your children. We'll be glad to help 
you with plans, information and estimates. 


WeEISTEEL 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


COMPARTMENTS 








Dressing Room 
Toilet and HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING Co., INC, Partitions 
Shower Elkhart, Indiana (Formerly Atchison, Kansas) — 
Hospital 
Compartments Branch Offices: Cubicles 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
BOSTON ATLANTA 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
Established 1876 . 
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SPECIAL BLUE GRAY 
BLANKETS 


62"x82" Single 


Case of 100—$2.35 each 


31 ‘ 
72 tbs Less than case—$2.50 each 








ALL WOOL—Warp and Filling 





K 


All new and perfect blankets thoroughly scoured. Will wash up even closer and firmer 
than in present state. Evenly constructed warp and filling for maximum wear. 





Samples will be cheerfully submitted without obligation. 


JOHN W. FILLMAN Co. 
1020-22-24 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Ten Macmillan Books 


for Teachers 








A MANUAL FOR 
STUDENT TEACHERS 


By Hugh C. Pryor 


The teacher’s work is here di- 
vided into units, each of which 
is to be mastered in turn. They 
cover all phases from discipline 


ADULT 
LEARNING 


By E. L. Thorndike 


Gives a resumé of all previous 
scientific investigations into the 
ability of adults to learn, compares 
the learning ability of different 





INFANCY AND 
HUMAN GROWTH 


By Arnold Gesell 


A companion to the author’s 
“The Mental Growth of the Pre- 
School Child.” It is a thorough 
study of the development of the 


and seating to more scholastic ages, 
problems. In tablet form with 


loose leaves. $.75 





and gives practical sugges- 
tions to all teachers of adults. 


child during the first two years 


$2.25 of his life. $3.50 











THE PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION AND ITS WORK 


By Julian Butterworth 


This book is based on a study of the activities, ob- 
jectives, and organizations of 797 local parent-teacher 
associations found in nine states. It is a scientific, 
unbiased discussion of the value of this work. $1.25 


A SOCIOLOGICAL PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 


By Ross L. Finney 


A new and thought-stimulating application to edu- 
cation of the doctrines of one of our most serious 
students of sociology. “The central idea of the book 
is the ‘telic’ function of education.” $2.50 





STUDIES IN DECEIT 


By Hugh Hartshorne and Mark A. May 


The results of four years’ research in the nature of 
deceit are here presented. The authors discuss previ- 
ous efforts to measure deceptive conduct, their own 
technique of measurement, and the value of their 
findings. $4.50 





THE NATURE OF CONDUCT 


By Percival M. Symonds 


Lists all possible types of responses to all types of 
stimuli, gives their psychological bases, and offers sug- 
gestions for their use in furthering more social con- 
duct. Pathological conduct, character and personality, 
and means of improving character education are also 
discussed. $1.90 








HOW TO 
MEASURE 


(Revised Edition) 


By G. M. Wilson and K. J. Hoke 


A drastic revision of one of 
the pioneer works on the prac- 
tical use of tests. $2.00 








EDUCATION: 
PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICES 


By Emit D. Grizzell 


The purpose of this volume is to set 
forth in general outline the essential 
principles and prevailing practices in 
American education. 


PROBLEMS 
IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION . 


By E. E. Lindsay 


Gives actual cases present- 
ing the very problems and 
situations which confront the 
working superintendent. $2.50 





$2.40 

















Send for our new illustrated catalogue of Books on Education 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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The exclusive motor control on the No. 12 
appeals strongly to instructors due to the 
greater safety offered the student in its 
operation. 








EASIEST, SAFEST and MOST 
CONVENIENT TO OPERATE 


BEST FOR SCHOOL 


There is nothing the average boy so 
quickly appreciates as high grade safe 
tools. That is why boys who have the 
opportunity of working with Yates- 
American machines take an enthusiastic 
interest in their work. One of the most 
popular Yates-American school machines 
is the No. 12 Speed Lathe shown here. 
One handle controls both the motor and 
operating speed and it is impossible to 
start the motor at the wrong operating 
speed. This one feature has influenced 
a large number of instructors in favor 
of the No. 12 as it has all the advantages 
of other speed lathes in addition to this 
greater safety margin. 


YATES-AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Educational Dept. 
BELOIT, WIS. 
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Every School 
Cafeteria Needs 
Milapaca Products 


School Cafeterias cut down 
their costs and improve their 
service with Milapaco Paper 
Products. They are sanitary, 
economical and easy to handle. 


Milapaco Paper Products in- 
clude: 


Paper Napkins Doilies 
Sundae Dishes Tray Covers 
Butter Chips Souffle Cups 


Sold by leading jobbers. Write 
for our catalog N 1. 


— 





Lace /Papers of Character 


REG U.S.PAT OFF 


MILWAUKEE LACE PAPER COMPANY 
Gordon Place, Milwaukee, Wis. 











Choose Your Seating 
by this 10-Point Test 


1. Health 6. Compactness 

2. Comfort 7. Lasting Finish 

3. Convenience 8. Harmonious Design 
4. Strength 9. Simplicity 

5. Durability 10. Sanitation 


Years of collaborating with America’s leading educators, 
together with our own exhaustive research and experiments, 
have resulted in equipment noticeably superior from the 
viewpoint of these 10 Major Tests for all School Seating. 
If you emphasize each and every one of these Ten Tests, 
your conclusion inevitably 


Leads You to National 
Most Modern and Scientific School Equipment 


Correct posture, good health, better discipline and higher 
grades are dividends that prove the extra value built into 
National Products. All National Equipment meets this 10- 
point test. 








A few of the 1400 National Pedestal Desks in the New High 
School, Sharon, Pa. 


A Wonderful New Finish 


is now given to all National Desks and Chairs. 
It is permanently water-proof and practically 
scratch-proof. Ordinary school usage makes no 
impression on this remarkable finish. It gives 


the wood a richer, deeper color and a velvety 

The Moeser Extended Arm feel. This finish is both hard and elastic—also 

This is a wonderful improvement. Available working space is more transparent. The wood takes on a soft shade of 
than doubled; arm is supported while writing, resulting in better pen- brown—very pleasing and restful. It will har- 


manship with less fatigue and nervous strain; correct posture insures 
greater comfort and less eye strain; full support for back while writing. 
We manufacture desks of many designs. Send for our complete catalog. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
Port Washington Wisconsin 


monize with any modern interior finish. 














Dept. N.S. 

















Wright Rubber Tile installation—Building for architecture and 


kindred subjects—-University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
Chas. A. Platt, New York, Architect. 
James M. White, Urbana, University of Illinois, Architect. 


Proof of Performance 


CHOOL installations of Wright Rubber 
S Tile running into thousands of square 
feet indicate the practicalness of this materia] 
for school use. Colleges, high schools, ward 
schools and universities in all parts of the 
country have adopted this modern flooring 
for its outstanding advantages. 


First it affords perfect quiet. The rubber 
composition absorbs the sounds of hurrying 
feet and scraping chairs. It is soft and re- 
silient giving restful comfort to those who 
must spend a large part of the day on their 
feet. The attractive, smooth surface is easy 
to clean and maintain. A Wright tiled floor 
is the most sanitary. 


In addition to its other qualities Wright Rub- 
ber Tile is long lived. Its scientific composi- 
tion resists wear to an unusual degree, in 
fact tests have shown it will outwear any 
other type of floor with the possible excep- 
tion of marble. With all these exceptional 
features the price compares very favorablv 
and on a service basis, shows decided ecou- 
omies on every installation. 


Wright Rubber Tile is made in a great va- 
riety of colors and patterns. Any color 
scheme in a room can be matched or con- 
trasted. With this modern material the floor 
can be permanently included in the general 
decorative scheme. 


A new chart of color patterns has just been 


prepared. Write for a Free copy and a list 
of prominent school installations. 


Wright Rubber Products Co. 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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Laboratory Panel for Schools 


pe emer 


LABORATORY 
PANEL 


A complete panel 
designed especially 
for use in High 
Schools and _ Col- 
leges which have 
physical, chemical 
or electrical labora- 
tories and lecture 
rooms. 

The purpose of 
the panel is to en- 
able the instructors 
to obtain at will any 
desired voltage or 
kind of current re- 
quired to conduct 
demonstrations and 
experiments. 








School Flush Phone 





Full particulars 
will be sent upon 
request. 


Masters Annunciator 





Manufacturers of Signaling Systems for over 50 years | 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


6161-65 So. State Street 
Chicago, Ill. 








125 Amory Street 
Boston, Mass. 


















































Reaping the Harvest 


HERE are certain dishes very popular with the public, that are 
economical and profitable to serve. Of these, cereals are chief 


among the breakfast items. 


But when a dish is universally liked and used, there is all the more 
difference between that marking the peak of quality and the inferior 
grades. It pays therefore to specify Sexton brands throughout the entire 
list. Only the grains that pass every test as “perfect” can qualify for 
the Edelweiss label. Their preparation is attended by the same skill 
and care that distinguishes every Edelweiss product. 


Standardize on Sexton cereals and treat your guests and patrons to a 
revelation as to what flavor really can be in a breakfast food. 


9333533333353 
93935332322R2339 

















Linoleum, cork-car pet, cork-veneer, mastic 
magnesite, rubber, painted, tile, marble, 
terazza, flint-tile or mosaic. 





oe 


FROM 


HUNTINGTON 
\ LABORATORIES 





















~ Tus MANUAL OF 
—~ SANITARY PRODUCTS 


The Huntington. Laboratories, Inc. 
Huntington, Indiana 19 





Send us your Catalog of Laboratory Froducts.. 
We are interested especially in 


cleansers for 
floors. 





to Name 








Address 
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It Controls the Door 





from Start 





HE Norton Closer is not a crank 

style closer. It controls the door 
from start to finish—not merely at a 
short distance from the latch. Conse- 
quently there is no sudden rush 
and sudden stop. An even movement 
is maintained—one controlled speed 
from the time the door begins to 
move, right up to the latch—then a 
second controlled speed at the latch 
which makes the closing of the door 
positive and silent. 

With this principle, made possible 
through the use of a rack and pinion, 
strain on hinges is reduced. Less 
maintenance and adjustment are nec- 
essary. The Norton offers several 
unusual features that. will interest 
every school executive. It is a newer 
and a finer piece of equipment for the 
modern institution. 


Write for additional facts. Lists of 
school installations will gladly be sent. 
A complete, illustrated catalog is yours 
for the asking. Write today. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Division of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


2900 N. Western Ave. Chicago 
FR aR a 





to Finish! 
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Model D Electrically 
Operated Hoist at 


Central 
High School, 
Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Wm. B. Ittner, 
Architect. 





It costs less 
to remove ashes Electrically 
T saves time to remove ashes electrically 
with G&G Telescopic Hoist equipment, and 
the cost is much lower than when old-fash- 
ioned methods are employed. One test, on a 
typical installation using the same model 
Hoist as illustrated, showed an electric current 
cost of only one cent for every 26 cans raised 
and lowered. Two men do work of four or 


five. Write for cataloe of comnlete line. 
More than 1700 schools are G&G equipped. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


523 West Broadway 
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This auditorium, in the 
North Side Junior High 
School, Waltham, 
Mass., is protected 
from disquieting noises 
and echoes with Acou- 
sti-Celotex. F.E. Berry 
Jr. & Co., Inc., Acousti- 
Celotex Contractor. 




















w... Good Acoustics 


for 


Every Auditorium 


O longer must you endure the annoyance 
of echoes and reverberations in your 
school auditorium. 

Now scientists have discovered and per- 
fected Acousti-Celotex, which absorbs all 
kinds of sound disturbances—clears the air 
of extraneous noises, making your school 
assemblies, dramatics and concerts much 
more enjoyable. 


Acousti-Celotex also swallows up the dis- 
turbing racket invariably created in cor- 
ridors, gymnasiums, manual training shops, 
swimming tanks and other places in school 
buildings. 

This sound-quieting makes it much easier 
for students to concentrate—saves them 


from the mental slow-down that comes from 
fatigued nerves. 


Acousti-Celotex comes in rigid cane-fibre 
tiles that are easily applied to the ceilings of 
any school building, new or old. 


Plan now to give your students this pro- 
tection from  nerve-wearing noise—your 
auditorium this safeguard against poor 
acoustics, 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities an ee 
(See telephone books for addresses) CELOTEX 
In Canada: (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


x3 . ay &C > is the trade mark of and 
Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal indicates manufacture by 


The Celotex Company 


Chicago, 


Acousti-(eLorex 


FOR LESS NOISE—BETTER HEARING 





Iilino 
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With the Publisher 


Tier PROBLEMS of the publisher 


=th-th)- 


What has rural-school superintendency 
got to do with city superintendency? A 
brief comment, recently received, ex- 
pressed the above thought. The writer of 
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are many and quite endless. Each 
batch of mail brings new expres- 
sions from the field—gratitudes, criticisms, 
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suggestions, objections—new opinions to 
be absorbed and interpreted. A _ school 
administrator feels that the corners of his 
particular nook are being neglected. An- 
other voices complaint that too much 


the letter suggested that because one par- 
ticular issue of The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
seemed to contain a lot of information 
that did not immediately concern him, he 
did not see complete value in the publica- 




















stress is being placed on things that he tion. 
considers somewhat foreign to him and 


his line of thought. 


And so the publisher strives to satisfy 
all interests and to present to the field, 
facts the are quite vital, desirable, and 
essential. 


As far as publication service is con- 
cerned—especially to school executives—a 
limitation is as undesirable as an over- 
exertion. The progress of education is a 
process of general evolution, not specific 
perfection. The consolidated school is 
pretty near to a city school. Equipment 
and furnishings, construction materials, 
various methods and procedures do not 
differ greatly. And beyond this point, 
good executive qualifications cannot well 
be strictly confined. 
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The publishing of a business paper is 
pretty much an intimate affair. While the 
general magazine with the bathing girl 
cover may exist solely on a superficial en- 
tertainment of public indifference, the 
business paper has a more serious pur- 
pose. It must provide a service, perform 
a real task, and be of honest, logical, and 
practical usefulness to the field responsi- 
ble for its flourish. It cannot be careless. 
Nonchalance to its editors is an unknown 
gesture. The field has demands that must 
be met, and the measure of success lies 
in the ability and anxiety of the publisher 
to meet these demands in a manner agree- 
able to the field. 


The business paper, by necessity, alertly 
follows a consistent course. It sticks close 
to its subscribers. It seeks commendation 
on the good it does, the guidance it offers. 
Consequently, the publisher values every 
expression, critical as well as approbative; 
for the complaint has its value in pointing 
out a laxity or neglect that should be over- 
come if the field is to be intelligently 
served, and if the publication is to find 
justice for its existence. 
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As publishers we strive to present a 
journalistic service that will serve all in- 
terests in the school field. And we further 
strive to serve these interests exhaus- 
tively, knowing that in the whole the aims 
and ambitions of school administrators 
bear close resemblance. 
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The school. problems of America are 
universally American. The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS works on this principle. In the 
problems of planning, building, equip- 
ment, and administration it seeks to offer 
every aidance. In serving the city super- 
intendent it serves the rural superin- 
tendent. In serving both it serves all— 
the executive of the parochial school, 
academy, university, the schoolhouse 
architect. All interests are more or less 
combined, and the combined interest defi- 
nitely represents the whole endeavor in 
the field of school administration. 
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JOHN HARRIS HIGH SCHOOL, HARRISBURG, PA. 


Architect General Contractor 
LAPPLEY & HORNBOSTEL CHARLES W. STRAYER 
Harrisburg, Pa. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Points To Think Of! 


Point 1—Heavy galvanized steel used exclusively. 
Tubular members sherardized inside and 
out. Hardware—handles and foot cast- 
ings—solid white brass buffed bright. 








Point 2—A perfectly smooth flush- 
type, sanitary partition 
with no chance for dust or 
moisture to catch or hold. 











Point 3—No tin-pan slamming, rattle 
or vibration. Solidly filled 
core, bonded in cement pre- 
vents all noise. 


Point4—A ball bearing gravity 
hinge that closes door. Will 
not get sluggish in action 
and won’t wear out. Needs 
lubrication only once in sev- 
eral years. 


These are some of the points that make Veneer-Steel 
Partitions superior 


Complete details will be found in SWEET’S CATALOGUE, 
pages B2106 to 2115 


The Hart & Hutchinson Co. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 











Agents in Principal Cities 


Veneer-Sieel Fartitions4 
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Administrative Research in Public- 
School Administration 


The efficiency of society’s program of education 
must be investigated to the end that an effective 
program may be devised, set up, and carried out 


By FRED C. AYER, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


T IS the province of administrative research 
| to investigate the efficiency of society’s pro- 

gram of education—to check the validity of its 
objectives, to canvass the methods of its financ- 
ing, to examine the technique of its building pro- 
gram, to study the nature of its curriculum, to 
measure the efforts of its instructional staff, to 
evaluate the character of its supervision, and, 
above all, to discover and devise improved ways 
of setting up and carrying out an effective pro- 
gram of education. 

To what extent have the wide reaches of ad- 
ministrative research indicated in the preceding 
paragraph borne fruit in results that have prac- 
tical value to the public-school administrator? 
Two sessions of the 1927 meeting of Section Q 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science were devoted to a summary con- 
sideration of advances and needs of research in 
the field of educational administration. During 
these two sessions, a most astonishing array of 
scientific studies were presented that bore 
directly upon the improvement of the various 
aspects of school administration, such as school- 
board organization, financial accounting, educa- 
tional publicity, etc. 

One gained the general impression that while 
administrative research is yet in its early youth, 
many significant advances have been made 
which are of great practical value to public- 


school administrators. On the other hand, to 
one conversant with modern administrative 
practice, it was quite evident that public-school 
administrators have failed to put into practice 
the results of a considerable number of appar- 
ently helpful contributions. How much of this 
apathy on the part of practical administrators 
is due to lack of information, how much due to 
the common tendency of social institutions to 
resist change, is a difficult matter to say. It will 
perhaps prove helpful to a better understanding 
of the problem if we consider the present status 
of administrative research and then make some- 
thing of an analysis of the superintendent’s 
present attitude toward research. 


Special Phase of Child Accounting 


Let us illustrate, first of all, something of the 
progress of administrative research by consid- 
ering one of its special phases; namely, child 
accounting. The scientific study of the problems 
in child accounting began early in the present 
century when Superintendent Maxwell of New 
York first called attention to the large percentage 
of pupils who were over normal age for grade. 
Numerous studies of the facts, causes, and reme- 
dies of retardation and irregular school progress 
were begun shortly after by Thorndike, Ayres, 
Strayer, and others. 

The results of these studies proved to be so 
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The bars in the above figure exhibit the interquartile 
ranges of the forty-one judgments. 











Figure 1—Comparative advances made in the various 
fields of administrative research according to the 
judgment of forty-one selected educators. 
significant that they were followed by wide ex- 
perimentation and the eventual introduction of 
numerous administrative devices to reduce re- 
tardation, improve classification, and speed up 
promotion. So successful have been these re- 
medial measures that this particular movement 
stands out as one of the most notable advances 
that have been made in education as.a result of 

scientific research. 


Attempts to Systematize 


Paralleling this movement, and, in fact, a part 
of it, has been the attempt on the part of Moehl- 
man, Heck, McAllister, and others to refine and 
systematize the records used in child accounting. 
Better methods of recording and computing 
school population, attendance, and promotions 
have proved to be of vital significance to the 
entire administrative program. Many cities and 
a number of states, such as Michigan, Iowa, and 
Indiana, have taken, or are beginning to take, 
advantage of these more scientific methods of 
accounting; but, on the whole, acceptance of this 
contribution to the field of child accounting has 
been comparatively slow. 

Space prevents a similar consideration of the 
other fields of administrative research, brief as 
has been the foregoing reference to child account- 
ing; but something of a general idea of its 
progress may be gained if we inquire what com- 
parable progress has been made in other fields. 
Late in 1927, I submitted a topical outline of the 
general field of educational administration to 
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twenty-five superintendents of large city school 
systems and twenty-five professors of school ad- 
ministration in leading universities of the coun- 
try. The directions accompanying this form 
asked each recipient to assume that we have ad- 
vanced fifty units in the field of child accounting, 
and then to indicate the number of units that, 
in his opinion, he considered to have been ad- 
vanced in the other fourteen fields of adminis- 
trative research contained in the topical outline. 
“Advance” was defined to include preliminary 
analysis and charting of the field, refinement of 
instruments and technique of research, experi- 
mentation, and practical application. Other ques- 
tions were also asked, but for purposes of the 
present discussion the single item of “advance” 
will be treated. 


Advances in Various Fields 


The combined judgments of the forty-one su- 
perintendents and professors who replied to the 
inquiry just described are exhibited in graphic 
form in Figure 1. The degrees of advance made, 
according to these judges, in each of the fifteen 
fields of administrative research, are indicated in 
Figure 1 by the position of the heavy line to the 
right of each respective heading. This line ex- 
hibits the interquartile range of the forty-one 
judgments as to the comparative amount of ad- 
vance made. In the field of educational measure- 
ments, for example, the middle half of the forty- 
one judges rated its advance, as compared to fifty 
points in child accounting, from fifty-five points 
to 100 points. The median judge rated educa- 
tional measurements at eighty points, the median 
being indicated by the small vertical line near 
the center of the bar. 

The relative positions of the remaining items 
are indicated by similarly constructed bars 
placed at the right of each heading. There ap- 
pears to be four fairly well-defined groups among 
the fifteen divisions included. If the reader will 
glance up and down the parallel bars in Figure 
1, he may note that four of the fifteen divisions 
are judged to be well to the front; namely, edu- 
cational measurements, school surveys, school 
buildings, and the curriculum. After these first 
four comes a second group of four others; namely, 
administrative organization, school finance, im- 
provement of instruction, and school equipment. 
About an equal distance to the rear comes the 
third group of four others; namely, extracurric- 
ular activities, child accounting, educational pub- 
licity, and supervision. Finally, there is a group 
that is ascribed only about a third as much ad- 
vance as the first group. This retarded group 
contains personnel management, school law, and 
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duty and job analysis. With this grouping I find 
myself in some discord, being inclined to place 
child accounting considerably farther to the front 
and relegate extracurricular activities, super- 
vision, and educational publicity back along with 
the fourth or lowest group. 

It would be interesting to recount the outstand- 
ing contributions that have been made in each of 
the fields of administrative research indicated 
above and to note the specific effects upon the 
practical field of public-school administration. 
However, it must be sufficient for present pur- 
poses, to emphasize the fact that those who are 
conversant with the several phases of adminis- 
trative research are agreed that definite progress 
has been made in its different fields, and that in 
many of them, notably educational measurements, 
school surveys, buildings, and the curriculum, the 
advances made are more outstanding than those 
in the field of child accounting, which were 
briefly reviewed at the beginning of this article. 

In the face of these significant advances in 
the field of administrative research, we may well 
ask the question, what is the attitude of the super- 
intendent of schools towards administrative 
research? This is not an easy question to answer, 
but certain data are available to indicate that 
while superintendents are, for the greater part, 
definitely conservative about the immediate utili- 
zation of the results of research, they are on the 
whole favorably-minded towards it, and are giv- 
ing prominent co-operation in the carrying out of 
numerous research projects. 


Survey and Publicity Activities 


One merely has to point, for example, to the 
widespread adoption of educational measure- 
ments as an aid to school administration, to 
demonstrate the superintendent’s willingness to 
accept scientifically constructed devices. The 
same may be said for the improved types of 
school organization, systems of financial account- 
ing, and standards of school building that have 
grown out of analytical or experimental research. 
Possibly the best indication of the superintend- 
ent’s interest in administrative research is the 
evidence relating to his participation in survey 
and publicity activities. 

The particular facts that bear upon this situa- 
tion are revealed in Table I, which exhibits a 
group of twenty-one conventional administrative 
duties relating to survey and publicity. These 
duties, as revealed in a recent study, were per- 
formed with the varying degrees of frequency 
and numbers indicated in Table I by the super- 
intendents of schools in forty-five cities of from 
10,000 to 25,000 inhabitants. The information 
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revealed in Table I indicates a very active par- 
ticipation on the part of superintendents in 
activities closely associated with administrative 
research. The percentage of superintendents per- 
forming each of the twenty-one duties varies 
from the 100 per cent who “gather school pub- 
licity data” and “answer questionnaires,” to the 
eleven per cent who “organize departments of 
research.” 


Verging on Field of Educational Research 


The median frequency with which school pub- 
licity data are gathered (thirty-nine times per 
year) and with which questionnaires are an- 
swered (twenty-nine times per year) indicates 
very clearly that the superintendents of these 
small cities are in repeated contact with research 
methods and data. Ninety-six per cent of the 
superintendents, moreover, prepare annual re- 
ports, and ninety-three per cent gather data on 
school problems. These activities may be simple 
or they may become complex. In either case, the 
superintendent is verging on the field of educa- 
tional research. 

This beginning very frequently takes on the 
characteristics of formal research, as is indicated 
by the fact that thirty-four per cent of the super- 
intendents conduct, on the average, two local 
school experiments each year, and seventy-five 
per cent of the superintendents co-operate an- 











Per cent Annuél 
Titles of Duties rerformed of Surper- Pre ueucy 
intencents of 
Performing feriorwuce 

1. Gather school publicity cete 10 

2. answer questionnui re 100 

3. Prepare annual report 96 

4. Gather data on school problem 95 ll 

5. Write newspaper publicity erticle 93 14 

6. Arrange local school exhibit 85 1 

7. Conduct locel school exveriment 84 

8. Co-operate in research project 75 

9. Send school news home by pupils 73 

10. <repare special bulletin 65 2 
11. Tormulate questionnaire 64 2 
12. Collect data for cuestionnuire 64 ° 
13. Report news of school-boerd meeting 55 1 
14. arrange outside school exhibit 4% 1 
15. Meke community financisl survey 42 1 
16. Make community iodustrial survey 39 ] 
17. Meke survey of homes 3 1 
18. sre,ere publicity dodgers aiid posters 4 i 
19. krep&ére report on night schools 25 1 
20. Meke survey of foreign-born population 20 1 
él. Crganize derartment of resexurct il 











Table I—Administrative duties concerning survey and 
publicity performed by superintendents in small cities. 
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nually in two research projects. The writing of 
publicity articles (ninety-three per cent), the 
preparation of special bulletins (sixty-five per 
cent), the formulation of questionnaires (sixty- 
four per cent), and other similar activities ex- 
hibited in Table I show that superintendents are 
quite generally concerned with the organization 
of survey data in literary form—a field of en- 
deavor that undoubtedly increases their under- 
standing and appreciation of the printed reports 
of research investigators. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that eleven per 
cent of the superintendents organized a depart- 
ment of research during the year covered by the 
study. The array of data revealed in Table I as 
a whole offers substantial testimony that super- 
intendents in small cities are rapidly becoming 
research-minded. 

Let us now consider a phase of educational ad- 
ministration in which there has been relatively 
little accomplished in the way of research. This 
is in the field of duty analysis. If we ask the 
question, “what are the duties that school admin- 
istrators perform?” we can go but little farther 
than to present an enumeration of the unit duties 
uncovered by the several analyses that have been 
made in recent years of the work of superin- 
tendents, supervisors, principals, and other school 
officers. Which of these duties are most impor- 
tant to perform, what school officers should per- 
form them, and how effectively they are now 
actually being performed, are matters concern- 
ing which we know very little. There is some 
general but little specific agreement about these 
matters. 


Uncertain of Administrative Duties 


I suppose that there is no one who is more 
anxious to select and perform his duties in a 
scientifically justified manner than some of our 
city school superintendents who, in the course of 
their superintendency, have given considerable 
amounts of their time to the study of educational 
administration. It is nevertheless a fact, re- 
vealed both by personal testimony and by sys- 
tematic investigation, that these conscientious 
administrators are quite uncertain and widely 
variant in the selection of the particular admin- 
istrative duties that they perform from year to 
year. 

Illustrative of this, Figure 2 shows the relative 
number of duties performed by five different 
superintendents in six representative phases of 
school administration. The five superintendents 
were drawn at random from a homogeneous 
group of superintendents holding office in school 
systems enrolling between two thousand and 
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three thousand pupils. Each superintendent was 
entirely free from teaching duties; each had the 
services of a full-time clerk; and each was as- 
sisted by a similar staff of supervisory officers. 
Notwithstanding the general similarity in their 
administrative surroundings, the five superintend- 
ents indicated in Figure 2 as A, B, C, D, and E, 
varied widely in the selection of the administra- 
tive duties they performed during the school year 
ending in June, 1927. These duties were 
checked against a checking list of duties' that I 
had prepared on the basis of a previous analysis 
of the duties of superintendents and principals. 


Performed Fifty Different Duties 


The relative number of duties performed by 
each of the five superintendents in the six 
selected phases of school administration is indi- 
cated by the length of the horizontal lines in the 
six minor graphs included in Figure 2. It may 
be seen by reference to Figure 2 that the five 
superintendents were fairly uniform in the num- 
ber of duties selected in the first and third fields 
exhibited in the diagram; namely, general con- 
trol, and the teaching staff. Roughly speaking, 
each superintendent performed about fifty dif- 
ferent duties in each of these fields of adminis- 
trative endeavor. The other four fields of school 
administration represented in Figure 2 are char- 
acterized by a complete lack of conformity on the 
part of the five superintendents as to the rela- 
tive numbers of duties performed in the various 
fields. 

In the 
example, 


field of business management, for 
Superintendent B_ performed only 
twelve duties, while Superintendent A _per- 
formed eighty-nine. The same variation may be 
noted in connection with the other divisions. This 
variation would be brought out much more 
definitely if time permitted a consideration of 
individual duties; but, without submitting other 
evidence in addition to the facts portrayed in 
Figure 2, it is quite apparent that superintend- 
ents of schools in small cities are far from hav- 
ing arrived at a satisfactorily uniform under- 
standing as to the proper distribution of their 
administrative duties. This lack of proper plan- 
ning on the part of school superintendents may 
be laid in part at least to the lack of scientific 
support as to what constitutes a proper program 
of administrative duties. 

It seems possible to draw several general con- 
clusions on the basis of the present status of 
administrative research. These conclusions re- 
late respectively to (1) the orientation of educa- 


lAyer, Fred C., A Checking List of One Thousand Duties of School 
Administrators, University of Texas, 1927. 
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tional administration; (2) the instruments of 
administrative research; and (3) the application 
of administrative research. 

1. Orientation. The field of educational ad- 
ministration has been well surveyed structurally 
and its outstanding problems and needs have 
been fairly well delimited. Not so much can be 
said for many of its basic functional activities. 
The basic principles of administrative procedure, 
apparently logically sound, have very little experi- 
mental evidence to justify their present applica- 
tion. There is, for example, very little scientific 
evidence to indicate that graded schools are su- 
perior to ungraded; that the superintendent in 
small cities should not serve as high-school prin- 
cipal; that formal arithmetic should be taught 
below the fourth grade; that spelling should be 
given more time than music; that mental age is 
commensurable with chronological age; that the 
transportation of supervisors is not more effec- 
tive than the transportation of pupils; or that 
the 6-3-3 plan of organization is superior to 
other plans. 


Two Outstanding Needs 


There are two outstanding needs for solving 
these vital functional problems. The first is the 
need for a fundamental analysis of the school’s 
function as a social agency and a clearer differ- 
entiation between the activities that rest on 
philosophical grounds and those that are to be 
determined by scientific research. The second is 
the need for a general efficiency index that will 
indicate the true worth of an educational pro- 
gram in its entirety. The indexes devised by 
Ayres', Phillips?, and others suggest a possible 
method of approach, but if these indexes in their 
present stage of development are accepted as 
scientifically exact, they are likely to retard 
rather than accelerate administrative efficiency. 

2. Instruments. Here the outlook is decidedly 
more favorable. One of the outstanding features 
of administrative research has been the rapid 
multiplication of its measuring instruments and 
technical procedures. We ordinarily think of 
educational measurements as being confined to 
tests for measuring achievement and intelligence, 
but many other instruments have been created to 
meet the needs of administrative research. Such, 
for example, are the methods of refined statistical 
procedure; the systems of classification used in 
budget making and financial accounting; the 
numerous score cards and standardized rating 
devices; the forms and procedures used in child 





lAyres, L. P., An Index Number for State School Systems, Russell 
Sage Foundation, p. 11. 

2Phillips, F. M., “Educational Rank of the States, 1924,’ American 
School Board Journal, April, 1926, p. 47. 
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accounting; the devices for rapid tabulation and 
calculation; the techniques of building programs 
and school surveys; the quantitative concepts of 
mental age, individual differences, school prog- 
ress, teaching loads, and grade standards; and, 
finally, the increasing number of standardized 
measuring units, such as clock hours, percentiles, 
standard deviations, and teachers’ marks. The 
refinement of these instruments is helping the 
entire field of educational administration. The 
instruments of research need further refinement 
and additions, but they are sufficiently developed 
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Superintendents No.of Duties Superintendents Ko.of Duties 
ae 53 Ae 52 

B. > 

GC. 77 C. 78 
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Superintendents No.ef Duties Superintendents No.of Duties 
4s 89 4, 28 

Bo hau 12 16 

C. 8 C 50 

D.| 45 dD. 40° 

EB. 56 E. 14 


III. THE TEACHING STAFF VI. INSTRUCTION 








Superintendents No.of Duties Superintendents No.of Duties 
4. 44 A. 0 
B. 49 B. 
Cc. 78 Cc. 
Dd. 57 D. 











8 E. 15 
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Figure 2—Duties performed by the city superintendents. 


at the present time to justify and encourage more 
rigid experimentation with the basic phases of 
educational administration, such as the selection 
of curricular materials or the evaluation of types 
of organization, instructional methods, and su- 
pervisory practices. 

3. Application. In the praiseworthy attempt 
to follow the methods of natural science, students 
of educational research frequently limit their 
technique so closely to the phenomena associated 
with purely objective materials that it is difficult 
for school administrators to apply the results of 
research to classroom or community situations 
where personal relations play a leading part. 
There is thus a distinct need for more experi- 
mentation under classroom and community con- 
ditions. The superintending officers of public 
education are undoubtedly coming more and more 
to be devoted to the cause of scientific research, 
but they are fearful of applying principles to 
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practical situations that have been determined in 
isolated surroundings or with different types of 
learners than their own pupils. There is also 
need for more studies in the immediate field of 
administrative organization and procedure, for 
example, such as will consider the effectiveness 
of the platoon form of organization or the re- 
spective advantages of placing curricular mate 
rials at different grade levels. 


Welcome Applied Administrative Research 


On the other hand, leading superintendents 
seem genuinely anxious to base their procedure 
upon scientific evidence. The most progressive 
steps that have been made in the administration 
are those that have followed the lead of the con- 
tributions of administrative research. In the re- 
plies received to the inquiry described above, 
there was constant reiteration on the part of 
city superintendents of the need for scientific 
studies that would justify present practices or 
proposed changes. Public-school administrators 
more than welcome applied administrative re- 
search and are willing to co-operate in prac- 
tically any administrative study giving promise 
of definite practical returns. On the whole, it 
seems fair to say that public-school administra- 
tion is profiting extensively, and in many ways 
being guided by, the results of administrative re- 
search, and to make a claim that its program of 
research compares very favorably with those that 
may be found in other realms of public and pri- 
vate enterprise. 





Ventilation in Schoolrooms 


Good ventilation is necessary to insure comfort, 
efficiency, and health; and overheated, poorly ven- 
tilated schools are responsible for an enormous 
percentage of the sickness that occurs among chil- 
dren during the winter months. Most of our 
homes are overheated with abnormally dry air 
during the winter. When the air is too warm 
and too dry the skin becomes exceedingly sensi- 
tive to cold. 

The essentials of good ventilation are: An 
even, moderate temperature, moisture in the air, 
and circulation of air. A temperature of 66°F. 
with about fifty per cent of humidity and without 
too much air movement is ideal for schoolroom 
ventilation. A room should never be heated above 
70°F., the ideal temperature being 68°F. 

No schoolroom should be considered as fur- 
nished and fit for human occupancy without a 
thermometer. Further, a thermometer is of no 
value without someone to read it; it should there- 
fore be the duty of someone to note the temper- 
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ature at definite intervals. High humidity with 
high temperature is detrimental to health. 
Whether low humidity with a temperature of but 
70°F. is objectionable is still a matter awaiting 
convincing evidence. 

Nine-tenths of the problems of ventilation can 
be solved by the exercising of common sense along 
the following simple lines: Place a thermometer 
in every schoolroom and systematically note the 
temperature recorded. 

Control overheating by moderating artificial 
heat sources such as, radiators or registers. If 
overheating continues, introduce fresh, cool air by 
opening windows. The gravity window system 
admits fresh air over deflecting surfaces such as 
are provided by slanting window boards. It will 
maintain a moderate current of cool air, far more 
pleasing and much more healthful than the heavy 
stream of warmer air produced by the fan system. 
It is, in general, the ideal method for the ordinary 
schoolroom. 

In schools so situated that dirt smells or noise 
prevent the opening of windows, gravity ventila- 
tion will not suffice and mechanical ventilation 
must be turned to. The most elaborate of me- 
chanical ventilation, with automatic temperature 
regulators, must be watched to see that all its 
parts are functioning properly. Constant vigi- 
lance is the price of pleasant and wholesome air 
conditions. 





The Superintendent’s Ability 


and Training 


The superintendent of to-day is a different in- 
dividual, often both personally and professionally, 
from what he was a generation or so ago. To-day, 
tremendous and ever increasing responsibilities 
are placed upon him by society. Probably no 
other servant has as great a responsibility. The 
total of the annual budgets handled by city school 
superintendents in America approaches two bil- 
lions of dollars and in many individual cases runs 
into the millions. The enormous expenditures for 
buildings being authorized by a generous public 
demand a training and place a responsibility 
greater than ever before. The superintendent of 
to-day is supposed to be not only a financial wizard 
and a construction engineer but also a politician 
of surpassing ability and a statesman of vision. 
Even then the listing of his duties has just begun. 
He must be alive to the theories underlying the 
continuation school, adult education, the incipient 
junior college movement, and the proper provision 
for children who are mentally subnormal or phys- 
ically handicapped.—A. J. Stoddard in the Jour- 
nal of the N. E. A. 
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Planning and Building a Union 





District High School 


Growth of the community brought with it an urgent 
demand for improved school facilities and Calaveras 
has solved the problem in the following manner 


By HOWARD G. BISSELL, MAyo-BIssELL & Co., ARCHITECTS, STOCKTON, CALIF. 


in learning of the environment and his- 
torical associations that have inspired the 
pens of many of America’s best writers of story 
and novel. Places and surroundings where these 
famous men have actually lived and worked, even 
for a brief time, become, as a result of their tales, 
well known to their readers. When, in addition 
to the element of literary romance, the locality 
has also been for three-quarters of a century— 
since the days of ’49—one of the centers of Cali- 
fornia gold mining activity, the desire to learn 
more of such a place becomes doubly strong. 
Mention of the ’49 gold rush, coupled with a 
rereading of the tales of Bert Harte and Mark 
Twain, brings to mind at once the scenes of Cal- 
averas County, California. Long a center of 
feverish gold activity, this county still takes gold 
from the Mother Lode mines, though the old days 
are gone when the metal could be had for pan- 
ning. 


R it tear of literature are always interested 


Setting of Romantic Tales 


To this locality came Bret Harte and Mark 
Twain, searching stories of romantic surround- 
ings and leaving an indelible impress of fascina- 
tion on town and countryside. Who has not read 
Mark Twain’s Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
County, a tale enacted at historical San Andreas, 
the county seat? This and other stories, too 


numerous to mention, have invested San Andreas 
and its environs with an interest that has lived 
through decades. 

Of late years activities of a different nature 
have given new life to San Andreas and the whole 
of Calaveras County. Various scenic attractions 
have been the goal of an increasing throng of 
tourists. Aside from these, new commercial 
enterprises have been developed and brought 
about changed conditions in the community. 


Attention to School Problem 


One of the problems of the locality that is re- 
ceiving new and earnest attention is that of school 
facilities. With an especial view toward improv- 
ing the high-school conditions of the county, 
which have long been inadequate for the demands, 
the district including the larger portion of the 
county’s assessed valuation, known as the Cala- 
veras Union High-School District, is now engaged 
in the erection of an entirely new group of build- 
ings. When the group is finally completed it will 
adequately house the pupils of high-school age in 
the district for many years to come. 

Among the many problems to be settled before 
work on the plans could be started were those of 
financing, site, present and future needs of the 
district, type of construction, and layout from 
the standpoint of educational requirements. 
While typical problems in all school developments, 
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their solution was perhaps more difficult in this 
district than in many others of similar size. The 
board of trustees, recognizing the need of expert 
assistance in these matters, secured the services of 
Professors Hart and Petersen of the University of 
California as consultants. After making a care- 
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ful survey of the district, which comprises a large 
area of hilly country with the centers of popula- 


tion widely distributed, they made recommenda- 
tions for the solution of these problems and pro- 
vided the board of trustees and their architects 
with a general program or requirements designed 
to meet the needs of the district. 

After a considerable period of educational de- 
velopment, bonds were voted in the fall of 1926 


All classrooms are 
equipped with single 
pedestal fixed desks 
with study oak 
tables and chairs for 
the teachers, and mov- 
able chairs for extra 


tops, 


pupils. 
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First floor plan, classroom building, Calaveras Union High 
School, San Andreas, Calif. 


in the amount of $125,000, which sum would 
provide adequately for the immediate needs of the 
district. A site was then the problem, it being 
difficult to find one in the hilly country containing 
sufficient level ground for the buildings and ath- 
letic field, and at the same time including all the 
other conditions necessary for a school site, such 
as water, proximity to main roads, and near a 
center of population. The site finally selected 
was on sloping ground within the townsite of San 
Andreas, commanding a fine perspective from the 
main highway through the county. 


Difficulties of Sloping Site 


In planning the group of buildings the archi- 
tects were faced with a number of problems un- 
usual in school planning. However, careful study 
evolved a group plan somewhat different from 
the typical arrangement of buildings. The site 
required the placing of three units—the classroom 
building, gymnasium, and shop building—in a 
row lengthwise of the site and on its most level 
portion, not forgetting provision between the 
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present sites for future buildings of the school. 

This plan has certain disadvantages over the 
group plan with the buildings around a central 
court, due to the length of travel between the 
extreme units, but in this case the contours of 
the site prevented the adoption of the latter 
scheme. Furthermore, the plan _ necessarily 
adopted has resulted in presenting a fine perspec- 
tive from the highway with the hills in the back- 
ground and shows an architectural result ap- 
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room, and supply room, and equipped with dumb 
waiter service to a service and lunch room on the 
ground floor below; a study hall and library, with 
adjacent office; a commercial department consist- 
ing of typing and bookkeeping rooms; an adminis- 
tration unit, with the main office, princival’s and 
teachers’ rooms, and pupil activities’ rooms; and 
the necessary adjuncts such as textbook room, 
rest and emergency rooms, coat rooms, lavatories, 
janitor’s rooms, and the fireproof boiler room. 
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The shop building, which provides 


parently more extensive than could have resulted 
from any other scheme. 

Thus the plan places the classroom building as 
the central portion of the group with the gymna- 
sium and shop buildings flanking this structure. 
The main portion of the classroom building is 
a two and three-story unit (due to the sloping 
site), sixty by eighty feet, with a one-story wing, 
thirty-five by one hundred feet, thus making an 
L-shaped building. 

Future extensions provided for are another 
one-story wing of the same size at the opposite 
end of the central unit and an auditorium at the 
end of the present one-story wing. The building 
at present contains four typical classrooms for 
general purposes; a physics and chemistry labo- 
ratory, with storeroom adjacent; a domestic sci- 
ence department, with fitting room, model dining 








the unusual feature of bus storage. 


This complete layout provides for connection 
at the ends of the main corridor with the future 
auditorium and classroom extensions, leaving the 
administration unit and the main entrance at the 
center of the completed building. 

The construction of this building is of stuccoed, 
reinforced concrete on the exterior, with stand- 
ard frame construction inside, linoleum flooring 
in wide corridors, and maple floors in the class- 
rooms. The building faces in such a manner that 
all rooms will receive the sun during part of the 
day, and ample light and air are provided by the 
use of awning type steel sashes. Equipment in- 
cludes steel lockers, laboratory and domestic sci- 
ence tables, and miscellaneous cases and cabinets. 

The main entrance is through a vestibule and 
into a lobby opposite the administration unit and 
the main stairway, and is attractively ornamented 








commercial de- 
oak 
bookkeeping 


In the 


partment Spe cial 


desks for 
and oak stands for typ- 


ing are provided. 


with face brick and a terra cotta motif, the words 
“Calaveras Union High School” being incised in 
the latter. The architectural design of the build- 
ings is in the Italian villa style, with tile roofs, 
a style that is admirably adapted to the sloping 
site and background of trees and hills. An inter- 
esting feature of the corridors is the use of col- 
ored stucco for the walls with a two-tone blended 
wainscot and a modified Spanish texture ceiling. 

To the northwest of the main building is the 
gymnasium which will be connected to the main 
building in the future by the classroom extension. 
The main gymnasium floor is fifty by seventy feet 
and may be used for basket ball and other games. 
Spectators are accommodated by 200 fixed seats 
in ascending rows. On a lower level are found 
locker rooms, shower rooms, and lavatories for 
both boys and girls, and offices for the physical 
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instructors. This building is of frame construc- 
tion and is plastered on the exterior to harmon- 
ize with the stucco of the classroom building. 

To the east of the main building, with ample 
space for the future auditorium and a service 
court, is the reinforced concrete shop building, 
fifty by eighty feet, with provision for storage 
of the school busses. 

The mechanical equipment for the buildings 
was also given careful attention. The heating 
plant for the entire group consists of a vacuum 
return steam system, the oil burning boiler being 
centrally located in a concrete lined room on the 
ground floor of the classroom building. An 
auxiliary boiler furnishes hot water for the gym- 
nasium showers and for other general purposes. 
The electrical layout includes provision for power 
and light, complete clock and fire alarm systems 


The entrance lobby, 
looking toward the ad- 
ministration offices, is 
amply illuminated with 
natural light. 
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The lunchroom in the basement may be used as a class- 
room during the school periods. 


in all buildings, and intercommunicating tele- 
phone system from a master station in the admin- 
istration unit to all classrooms, laboratories, and 
offices in other buildings. 

The water for the site and buildings is pumped 
from a well located near the boiler room to a 
10,000 gallon concrete tank on an adjacent hill 
from which gravity pressure feeds the plumbing 
layout throughout the buildings. The plumbing 
fixtures are of modern type, toilet partitions are 
of metal, and a gas making machine, located in 
the shop building, provides ample gas for labo- 
ratory and domestic science purposes. Sewage 
disposal is provided for by a three-compartment 
concrete septic tank. 

The size of the site allows ample space for the 
development of athletic grounds, although the 
sloping site makes this portion of the school plant 
somewhat more difficult of solution than is the 
case with more level sites. The board of trustees 
decided that the construction of school buildings 
was their immediate necessity, and that the ath- 
letic needs of the school can be met gradually as 
required and as finances permit. 


Distribution of Funds 


As has been said, the bond issue of the district 
provided a total of $125,000 for buildings, site, 
and equipment. In view of this limitation and 
the requirements of the school plant, the board of 
trustees set the sum of $110,000 as the maximum 
to include all building construction and archi- 
tects’ fees, and after plans were completed bids 
were received that kept the total building costs 
well within this figure. The balance of $15,000 
was set aside for the purchase of the site, which 
was nominal in this case; for its development, 
which will require additional funds from time to 
time; and for furniture and other general equip- 
ment. 

Due to the fact that the high school had been 
carrying on for years in cramped quarters with a 
limited amount of old equipment, it was necessary 
to provide the new buildings completely with new 
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furniture and equipment. The classrooms, in gen- 
eral, are equipped with single pedestal fixed desks 
with study tops, oak tables and chairs for teach- 
ers, and movable chairs for extra pupils. In the 
study hall and library oak tables and chairs are 
provided, with special facilities in the teacher’s 
desk for cataloguing library books. The admin- 
istration unit is attractively furnished, walnut 
being used in the principal’s room and wicker be- 
ing provided for the teacher’s room. In the com- 
mercial department special oak desks for book- 
keeping and oak stands for typing are provided. 

Special attention was given to the equipment 
of the gymnasium for use as a temporary audi- 
torium. The stage, which is ample for school 
productions, is provided with draw curtain, side 
wings and backdrop decorated on both sides for 
use in two conventional stage settings, and border 
masques, together with the usual complement of 
three-color footlights, spotlights, etc. Portable 
chairs of attractive design furnish seating ac- 
commodations for assemblies and plays. These 
may be stored during athletic contests and 
bleachers used to accommodate spectators. 

Thus, Calaveras Union High-School District 
has acquired a modern high-school plant that is 
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The second floor plan of the classroom building, showing 
the laboratory and music and art room. 
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equipped to meet the needs of the community and 
full provision has been made for future needs. 
Would that Bret Harte and Mark Twain might 
again pay a visit to Calaveras County. They 


would find not only living memories of the dec- 
ades gone by, but also newer enthusiasms and 
finding expression as 


educational aspirations 


never before. 





Correlating Hygiene With Life 


Interests 

“It has been said that hygiene is an uninterest- 
ing subject. Many teachers find it difficult to 
handle the substance of the usual hygiene course. 
One of the many problems of health workers is to 
convey to the public the significant meanings of 
health practices. Thinkers in the field of health 
education are giving more and more time to find- 
ing out why hygiene courses have proved unpopu- 
lar in the past and are suggesting ways to 
improve the quality of health teaching,” declares 
D. Oberteuffer, assistant professor of physical 
education, University of Oregon. “Personal hy- 
giene, as an academic subject, is unquestionably 
uninteresting to a great body of students. Taught 
as such it can be no more than a bore to many. 
But personal hygiene, taught as an integral part 
of students’ lives, can be as fascinating as life. 

“The invention of the hygiene syllabus has been 
deadly to the interest of the course,” he continues. 
“Personal health is not a subject that can be made 
into a rigid, printed form and given out chapter 
by chapter. The very nature of the material pro- 
hibits any such standardizing. It cannot be rele- 
gated to the status of an academic subject. When 
it is, it becomes a ludicrous thing because of its 
personal nature. Personal hygiene is the study of 
ways to live. It is not for any scholastic purpose 
but for the betterment of the quality of human 
living. It involves discussion of improvement far 
more than it does prevention. Even textbooks in 
personal health may fall short of the lives of the 
readers unless they are so written as to touch 
upon all of life’s phases. There is probably no 
other subject in the curriculum that defies regu- 
lating and demands pliability as much as the 
teaching of health. 

“If personal hygiene is the study of ways to live 
then the teacher is confronted with two funda- 
mental problems: First, what point of view to 
accept as his teaching platform; and, second, of 
all the material in personal health, what things 
shall he choose to talk about? 

“The formation of the teacher’s point of view 
depends greatly upon the teacher’s conception of 
health itself. When health is seen as being inti- 
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mately related to life’s purposes and contributing 
something to them, then we see the hygiene 
courses with a great purpose. Health is not an 
end in life. Such would be a dreary purpose in 
living. To seek one’s health for the sake of hav- 
ing it alone is to harbor a treasure and be miserly 
with it. When hours of the daily program are 
spent in pursuing health rather than in pursuing 
some purposeful activity we become parasitical. 
Health can be so vital, so contributing to one’s 
business or social interests, that one can use it in 
any number of ways and still be developing more 
of it. We cannot store up health any more than 
we can store up life. Health flows from every 
waking moment. It cannot be built up in the 
summer to use in the winter but rather we find 
health manifested with every thought and action 
from the beginning to the end of life. It knows 
no seasons and disregards any personal desires 
of ours to replenish it when the supply is low. 

“To seek health at the expense of business or 
social interests is futile, since health can be un- 
derstood and developed as to be a partner of 
both,” Professor Oberteuffer points out. “It can 
increase business efficiency and make social life 
more satisfying. It requires, however, that the 
details of health be arranged in order of their 
true importance and the daily mode of living be 
of such nature as to embrace some activities typ- 
ically thought of as health-producing. The 
fundamentals of health, such as recreation, food, 
sleep, cleanliness and thinking, when practiced 
for their own sake become aimless. But let them 
be seen as contributors to efficiency, determiners 
of success, helpers in the pleasant task of living, 
and they become accepted parts of life.’ 


Link Health With Personal Interests 


In conclusion he states, “Students are more or 
less interested in what they are about to become. 
They have the beginnings of professional zeal. 
They want to know what will help them accom- 
plish things in their chosen or visioned profes- 
sion. They are interested in getting information 
that will help them capitalize upon their talents. 
All students are interested in themselves. They 
want to become socially successful, to make their 
imprint upon the world, and to attain distinction. 
This varies in degree but is the same in essence. 
What an opportunity for the teacher of health! 
Place the details of personal health before them 
in such a way as to link health up with these in- 
terests and the success of health teaching is as- 
sured. With such a point of view, then, the 
teacher turns more readily to the problem of se- 
lecting from the mass of material in the field of 
personal health.” 
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A Study in Freshman Elimination 
in One College 


Causes why first-year men do not complete 
the full course, based upon previous aca- 
demic histories and extra-curricular activities 


By LEWIS B. COOPER, DEAN, CLARENDON COLLEGE, CLARENDON, TEXAS 


some of the causes for the elimination of 

first-year college students. The basis of 
the observations and conclusions is a statistical 
study of 871 freshmen in the University of Texas. 
The plan of the study was to group the students, 
as far as possible, according to the length of their 
college tenure into four groups as follows: 

Group A includes students whose record indi- 
cated poor scholarship or who withdrew during 
the first half of the scholastic year; Group B rep- 
resents all those who withdrew during the last 
half of the scholastic year; Group C contains 
those who remained through the entire first year 
at the university, but failed to return for work 
during the following year; Group D includes 
those students who remained through the entire 
first year and re-entered the university the fol- 
lowing September. The grouping is important 
because it is basic to all discussions that will fol- 
low. In making the investigation we had access 
to the students’ records in the offices of the regis- 
trar and the dean of men. We also used a ques- 
tionnaire that was sent to each student. 

In approaching the problem it is well to ob- 
serve how the state of Texas stands among the 
other states of the Union regarding the percent- 


T HE PURPOSE of this article is to set forth 





TABLE I—PERCENTAGE OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
PUPILS IN TOTAL PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENT 

State Per Cent Rank 
California ....... 30.18 .... Highest 
; eee 14.80 .... Twenty-fifth 
North Carolina .. 5.10 .... Lowest 
United States ... 13.96 .... Average 











age of high-school pupils in the total public- 
school enrollment, and the percentage of high- 
school graduates who enter college. Tables I and 
II give this information. 

These tables show that Texas ranks twenty- 
fifth in regard to the percentage of enrollment 
in high schools, and is slightly less than one per 


cent above the percentage of high-school enroll- 
ment for the entire country. But when we con- 
sider the percentage of high-school graduates who 
enter college, the state ranks seventh among the 
states and is fourteen per cent higher than the 
average for the entire country. If it could be 
shown that in each state the more intelligent 








TABLE II—PERCENTAGE OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
GRADUATES WHO ENTER COLLEGE 
State Per Cent Rank 
North Carolina .. 65.05 ........ Highest 
Se 4S Siew cess a Seventh 
Nebraska ....... SS, ob de reian's Lowest 
| United States ... 41.85 ........ Average 








high-school graduates continue on to college, it 
would therefore stand to reason that a normal 
high-school enrollment with a greater percentage 
of graduates entering college would mean those 
of lower than average intelligence were entering 
college in this particular state. 

Lowered intelligence is undoubtedly a factor 
in the elimination of the many college freshmen. 
The data in Table III show a decided tendency 
for the more intelligent to continue their work 
at the university. 

Approximately ninety-five per cent of Group A 
withdrew before the Christmas holidays or soon 
after. Group C remained through the entire 
year; and Group D returned for the second year’s 
work. From the data above we find that the 
median intelligence for Group A is more than a 
third less than the median intelligence for 
Group D. There is a decided tendency for the 
group that stayed in the university the longest 
period of time to have an increase in its intelli- 
gence median. 

It is generally held that larger cities with 
greater educational facilities provide a more effi- 
cient training for their graduates, but this as- 
sumption is not true if we consider the length of 
college attendance tenure as an indication of effi- 
cient high-school preparation. 
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TABLE III—UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS INTELLIGENCE SCORES FOR THE FRESHMAN STUDENTS 
(MEN ONLY) 


26 
Median 38rd Q. 
ee. Ff Wears 42.3% 52.7% 
> — ee 51.6 58.5 
| reer 57.2 66.0 
tGacmaae 65.7 72.4 


It was found that a greater percentage of stu- 
dents from cities of from 10,000 to 80,000 popu- 
lation returned to the university for their sopho- 
more work the following September than from the 
cities above 80,000 population and below 10,000. 
In the cities with 80,000 population and upward 
only 48.2 per cent returned for the second year, 
while in communities of 10,000 and less, 51.3 per 
cent of the students returned. Furthermore, 23.7 
per cent of the students from the group repre- 
senting the largest cities withdrew before the end 
of the first year as compared with 21.5 per cent 
in the group representing the smallest cities. A 
greater percentage of students from the largest 
cities withdrew during the first year than in any 
other classifications. So it may be concluded that 
the size of the city from which the freshman 
come has but slight effect on his chances to con- 
tinue at the university. If there is a difference, 
the data here show a slight advantage in favor of 
the graduates coming from the smaller city high 
schools. 

More than half of the reasons for withdrawing 
during the first year, as listed on the withdrawal 
card in the registrar’s office, indicated failure in 
work and poor scholarship. Ill health and lack 
of finances accounted for approximately one- 
fourth, while the remainder gave various reasons 
for leaving schools. 

Seventy per cent of the failures in scholarship 
were men, while sixty-seven per cent of the total 
first-year enrollment were men. Poor scholar- 
ship is, therefore, one of the chief causes for 
freshman elimination. 


Participation in High-School Activities 


There is little difference among the four groups 
of students regarding extra-curricular activities 
in high school. When we consider the form of ac- 
tivity in which the students participated, there 
is a lack of uniformity in the percentages. For 
example, in Group A, 31.3 per cent took part in 
athletics as the only high-school activity, while 
in Group D the percentage for the same activity 
is 19.1. The student whose only extra-curricular 
activity in high school was athletics did not enjoy 
the same length of attendance at college as the 
student who engaged in purely nonathletic extra- 





Ist Q. Q. D. Mean 
35.6% 8.55 44.2% 
42.8 7.85 52.1 
45.8 10.10 58.7 

9.60 65.2 


53.2 





curricular activities before entering the uni- 
versity. 

It has been suggested that star athletes in high 
schools are more frequently promoted with poorer 
scholarship than other pupils, and this may be 
one of the reasons for approximately one-third of 
Group A falling within the strictly athletic group. 
For the students who represented their high 
school in the university interscholastic league ac- 
tivities there was a constant decrease in the per 
cent of athletes in the student groups represent- 
ing a longer period of college attendance tenure. 
The percentages for the athletic contests are 62.4 
per cent, 57.4 per cent, 54.2 per cent, and 42.9 
per cent for Groups A, B, C, and D, respectively. 
The reverse situation was found to be true where 
students represented their high school in literary 
activities. 


Desire to Enter Activities 


Forty-five per cent of the men upon entering 
the university expressed no desire to participate 
in college activities. Of those who did desire to 
engage in activities, 37.1 per cent of Group A 
wanted to enter only athletics as compared with 
30.7 per cent from all groups. A desire to par- 
ticipate in literary activities was expressed more 
frequently by the students of Groups D and C. 
These facts seem to bear out the accuracy of the 
observations regarding student participation in 
high-school activities. Athletic desires or ambi- 
tions seem to be uppermost to those with shorter 
period of attendance at college. Literary activi- 
ties tend to have a more exalted position in the 
desires and activities of the student groups with 
longer periods of tenure, according to these fig- 
ures. 

Closely related to literary activities is the stu- 
dent’s experience at entertaining while attending 
the public school. Experience at entertaining is 
more pronounced in the groups with longer col- 
lege tenure, there being twenty-five per cent and 
thirty-nine per cent in Groups A and D, respec- 
tively, who have had such experience. It is an 
interesting fact that seventeen per cent of the 
total number of freshmen included in this study 
had shown an interest in instrumental music in 
high school. 
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The degree desired, in the majority of cases, 
indicates an ultimate vocational objective. Some 
very interesting facts were found as to the dis- 
tribution of the student according to the types 
of degrees that they expected to receive at the 
end of their college work. There were 25.2 per 
cent desiring a degree in business administration, 
while 34.2 per cent of Group A sought a bachelor 
of arts degree. 


Distribution According to School 


The school of engineering and the school of 
journalism had small percentages of students in 
Group A as compared with the enrollment in each 
of these two schools. Of all groups 11.3 per cent 
desired degrees in engineering, while in Group A 
only 0.9 per cent were looking forward to such 
degrees. Nine per cent of all groups were pre- 
medical students and of Group A, twelve per cent 
were premedical students. The college of science 
and arts and the school of law were represented 
with about thirty per cent and fourteen per cent, 
respectively, in each of the four groups. It is 
clear that the elimination of freshmen is not pro- 
portionately divided among the various schools 
of the university. 


Age on Entering the University 


The data for the four groups as to age of the 
students on entering the university show that for 
the average age, the median age, and the range 
of the middle fifty per cent, have a decrease for 
each group as we go from those with short to 
long tenure. There is a difference of ten months 
in the median age for Groups A and D. A brief 
summary of the data is given in Table IV, as 
shown below. 

In general there seems to be a slight decrease 
in the average age of students with the longer 
tenure. 

The average age of all the students taken to- 
gether is eighteen years, while the correspond- 
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ing average age for those who have definitely 
chosen their life’s work is a fraction over seven- 
teen years. 

There is practically no difference between the 
four groups of students as to the percentage not 
having decided on some occupation. The only 
irregularity of any importance appears in Group 
B. Here as much as forty-five per cent had not 
made a decision. We find that two-thirds of all 
the students had decided on their life’s work at 
the time of answering the questionnaire, a few 
making the decision before they were twelve 
years old and several after they were twenty. 
The nearer the average age of choosing a voca- 
tion approached the average age of entering the 
university, the longer the period of tenure for 
the group. There was a difference of two years 
and seven months in the average age of choosing 
an occupation and the age of entering the uni- 
versity for Group A, as compared with a dif- 
ference of eight months for Group D, with Groups 
B and C ranging in between. 


Professions Most Frequently Chosen 


The data here bore out the fact that the pro- 
fessions were by far the most frequent vocational 
choice for each of the groups. Engineering as- 
sumes greater importance as we go from the 
group with shorter tenure to the succeeding group 
with a longer period of attendance. Law and 
medicine were uppermost as the choice of a voca- 
tion for Group C. This is slightly different from 
the facts found as to degrees desired on entering 
the university, and is probably due to a change of 
intention after a few months of college work. 
About one-fifth of Group A was not considering 
a choice of any vocation. 

It has been observed that the school of engi- 
neering and the school of journalism had a very 
small percentage of their students in Group A. Is 
it possible that these two divisions of the uni- 
versity are attracting the more intelligent and 


TABLE IV—AGE OF STUDENTS ON ENTERING THE UNIVERSITY 


Mean 
Average 

So eee er re ee ee 19 yrs. 
2 mos. 

| ED UN on acc dseaedwaned ddan 19 yrs. 
0 mos. 
Pe er eee ee 18 yrs. 
4 mos. 

Bi fk err ee 18 yrs. 
| 7 mos. 
PP ee ey eer re Foes Te 18 yrs. 


9 mos. 


Median Range of Middle | 
Fifty Per Cent 
19 yrs. 18 yrs. to 20 yrs. 
3 mos. 2 mos. 4 mos. 
19 yrs. 18 yrs. to 19 yrs. 
2 mos. 0 mos. 10 mos. 
18 yrs. 17 yrs. to 19 yrs. 
5 mos. 6 mos. 6 mos. 
18 yrs. 17 yrs. to 19 yrs. 
5 mos. 6 mos. 7 mos. 
18 yrs. 17 yrs. to 19 yrs. 
9 mos. 8 mos. 9 mos. 
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ambitious type of student, or are they merely 
providing for at least some of the immediate 
needs of their students by bringing them at once 
into contact with their chosen work? The indi- 
vidual’s interest is quickened in the work by fit- 
ting some of the studies to the motive he has in 
attending the university, thus satisfying an im- 
mediate as well as an anticipated need. 


Factors Influencing Choice of Life Work 


There were six outstanding factors that in- 
fluenced the student in his choice of life work. In 
order of frequency they were as follows: Future 
economic and financial possibilities; parents; 
friends; personal interest in kind of work; 
teachers; and social standing. When we com- 
pare the different groups of students, there 
seems to be no indication of any of the several 
factors that influenced the student’s decision of 
his life’s work that would account for an early 
withdrawal from college. The outstanding fac- 
tor for all was a desire for economic and financial 
success. 

It was clearly shown that there was a tendency 
for students whose tenure was the shortest to be 
the ones who carried the least number of courses. 
The percentages of students taking four courses 
or less was 38.0 per cent, 35.0 per cent, 14.8 per 
cent, and 12.9 per cent for Groups A, B, C, and 
D, respectively. In regard to the amount of time 
spent in social affairs, we find that the percentage 
distribution for nonparticipation in activities of a 
social nature to be 31.1 per cent, 35.0 per cent, 
18.5 per cent, and 11.0 per cent for Groups A, B, 
C, and D, respectively. Although Group A had 
thirty-one per cent taking no part in social activi- 
ties, approximately one-third was engaged in 
social activities to the amount of six or more 
hours a week. To a less degree the same may be 
said about Group B. The lack of social activity, 
as well as the excessive social life on the part of 
so large a percentage of students, is probably one 
of the main causes for early elimination from the 
university. But from the standpoint of the num- 
ber of courses taken there was positively no in- 
dication that too many courses were a cause of 
short tenure. 


Results of Outside Work 


In another part of this article we see that the 
financial and economic reason for withdrawing 
was uppermost for Group B. A greater number 
of hours were also spent in earning money by this 
group, there being thirty per cent who worked 
five hours or more a day, and sixty per cent who 
worked two hours or more a day. The percentage 
distribution for the four groups, A, B, C, and D, 
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for those who did no outside work was 72.3 per 
cent, 35.0 per cent, 55.5 per cent, and 62.9 per 
cent, respectively. Since only 27.7 per cent of 
Group A did any work at all, their failure in 
scholarship cannot be attributed to an excessive 
amount of outside work. 

Nearly two-fifths of all first-year students who 
had withdrawn from the university had enrolled 
since in some other colleges. Observing the per- 
centages for the different groups it is discovered 
that fifty-five per cent of Group A had attended 
some other institution since they withdrew. 
Group B had the smallest percentage continue at 
other institutions. This is probably due to a lack 
of finances. One-half of the students of Group A 
who had attended school after withdrawing from 
the university had enrolled in a privately sup- 
ported senior college. For all the students taken 
together who were attending some other school, 
38.4 per cent were in privately supported senior 
colleges, 23.2 per cent attended publicly supported 
senior colleges, and the remainder entered public 
junior colleges. 


Majority Plan to Continue Education 


One and one half years after entering the uni- 
versity, less than five per cent of the students 
said they never intended to continue their educa- 
tion. The percentages for those who were con- 
tinuing their education regularly are 41.4 per 
cent, 15.0 per cent, 31.5 per cent, and 80.7 per 
cent for Groups A, B, C, and D. Of the group 
who entered the university for their second year, 
19.3 per cent had withdrawn during the first six 
months, while only 1.6 per cent had not planned 
to continue their college work. These data show 
that it is not the intention of college students to 
forget or to suppress all desires for higher educa- 
tion upon withdrawing from the university. 

It was found that 41.4 per cent of the students 
of Group A said that their high-school training 
failed to give sufficient preparation for college 
work, while the percentages for Groups B, C, and 
D, were 20.0 per cent, 24.1 per cent, and 22.6 per 
cent, respectively. More than one-fourth of the 
total number of students declared that their high- 
school preparation was not sufficient to enable 
them to meet successfully the requirements of 
the college courses. Furthermore, one-third stated 
that their work at the university was difficult for 
them to master. Two-fifths of Group B and three- 
fifths of Group A admitted that their courses 
were difficult. There was a slight tendency for 
the student groups with less tenure to state that 
the assignments in the college courses were un- 
reasonable; however, only 13.3 per cent of all 
students taken together held this view. 
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A little less than one-half of the students stated 
that their college teachers did not show sufficient 
interest in the students’ work and general wel- 
fare. The percentage by groups is 75.9 per cent, 
30.0 per cent, 27.8 per cent, and 41.9 per cent for 
groups A, B, C, and D. This percentage would 
indicate that the large majority of Group A had 
a feeling that their teachers were not interested 
in them. 


Lack of Contact With Instructors 


There is a recognition on the part of many 
students of a lack of personal contact with their 
instructors. The percentages by groups for those 
who had no opportunity to come into personal 
contact with their teachers are 55.2 per cent, 50.1 
per cent, 37.1 per cent, and 40.0 per cent for 
Groups A, B, C, and D, respectively. There ap- 
pears to be a slight tendency for an increase in 
tenure where the student has a great opportunity 
for a personal contact with the teachers. 

The suggestions by students for improving the 
conditions for the university freshmen in order 
of frequency are as follows: Smaller classes; 
more personal relation with the teacher; more 
first-hand vocational courses; more freedom of 
expression and discussion in class; the arrange- 
ment of lectures discussing the duties, possibili- 
ties for success, etc., for the student who wants to 
enter a profession or various occupations; less 
routine work and more problems of special in- 
terest to pupils; less stress on grades; make the 
freshman feel that the upper classman is his 
friend and that the college is his home; require 
more efficient preparation for entering; more 
thought to studies and less to social functions. 


Further Suggestions of Students 


Other less frequent suggestions are these: 
Compel the freshman to study; treat him as a 
human being; employ fewer uncompromising 
professors; allow freshmen two trials before dis- 
missing them; abolish first-year fraternity pledg- 
ing; abolish first-year mathematics as a require- 
ment; do away with written or spoken English as 
a freshman requirement; and give more instruc- 
tion in the traditions of Texas. A few students 
made no suggestions, or else stated that they saw 
no necessity for improving conditions. 

Let us first review some of the findings as re- 
lated to Group A. We observe in this group that 
the greater percentage of the students withdrew 
because of failure in work; that they generally 
received low grades. It contains a large percent- 
age who stated that they had poor high-school 
training, who admitted that their college work was 
extremely difficult, and who had a great interest 
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in athletic and physical activities rather than in 
literary and intellectual activities. 

Then there is the question of average intel- 
ligence for Group A. We find it is more than a 
third less than the average intelligence of the 
students of Group B. It was shown that with the 
shorter college tenure the groups have a de- 
creased average intelligence. 

The fact that students participate in extra- 
curricular activities or outside work does not in 
itself seem to be a cause for the withdrawal of 
first-year students, but an excessive amount of 
participation in such activities or no participation 
whatever does constitute a cause for early with- 
drawal. A moderate amount of extra-curricular 
activities seems to be desirable for longer tenure. 

There is an urgent need for more personal con- 
tact between teacher and student, greater interest 
in the work and welfare of the pupil on the part 
of the teacher, a greater application to and in- 
terest of the student in the literary and intel- 
lectual side of college life, and more moderate 
emphasis on the play and social side. In other 
words, a more balanced physical, mental, and 
social college life is necessary. 


Rearrange First Year of College Work 


Since so large a percentage of the students 
who come to college have already decided as to 
what vocation they intend to follow, it seems rea- 
sonable that the first year of college work should 
offer the student at least two courses that would 
place him in contact with his immediate and 
anticipated needs, thus motivating his work and 
holding him in school. This would mean a general 
reorganization of the first year of college work 
on the basis of the’ needs of the students instead 
of blindly following the rut of custom and tradi- 
tion. 

What is needed most of all is the type of in- 
struction and a college course of study that will 
enable the individual student to explore his voca- 
tion and life interest at the beginning of his col- 
lege career. The classroom should be turned into 
a workshop for the mind where thinking and in- 
vestigation are the tests and methods of pro- 
cedure, instead of a place were memory, “cram- 
ming,” and the desire for a passing grade are the 
chief motive, objective, need for study, and the 
order of the day. 





On May Day, 1928, representatives from forty- 
one organizations in Oklahoma organized a state 
child-health council. Its first objective will be a 
campaign to see that every child in Oklahoma 
enters school as free from physical defects as 
possible. 
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are carefully safeguarded 
Staun fon Cadets from illness and injury, the 
medical department being provided with this isolated hospital 
building for the boys of the academy who are sick or injured. 
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The Dual Responsibility of the 
Residential School 


Having the added responsibility of maintaining health as well 
as giving proper educational instruction, the authorities care- 
fully safeguard the pupils throughout the school term 


that faces administrators of residential 

schools in the United States is the health of 
the pupil. When the boys or girls arrive at the 
school there is a greater responsibility on the 
headmaster than when pupils enter city public 
schools. These pupils become, in effect, members 
of the headmaster’s family and they must receive 
not only educational instruction but all of the 
comforts of a home—adequate housing facilities, 
good foods based upon properly worked-out diets 
according to the ages of the pupils, physical edu- 
cation and a continuance of good health, proper 
laundering equipment, and an ever vigilant watch- 


Prat “tac one of the most vexatious problems 


fulness against any possibility of sickness, no mat- 
ter how slight. All of these essentials, any one 
of which is of major importance, are added to 
the headmaster’s responsibility for instruction. 
Epidemics in residential schools to-day are rare 
solely because every precaution against the spread 
of disease is taken. The larger schools have full- 
time medical men on their pay roll and the smaller 
schools usually have some definite understanding 
with the local physician or the physician in the 
neighboring town should the school be located in 
an isolated community. Practically every resi- 
dential school boasts of its healthful surroundings, 
either in its advertisements in magazines or in its 





Staunton cadets waiting in the reception room and alcove for appointments with the medical officer. 





prospectus that is sent to parents of boys and 
girls contemplating enrolling in the respective 
academies. It is a definite asset for any school, 
and even the suspicion of an epidemic does more 
toward the destruction of the school’s reputation 
than any other one factor unless it may be in- 
adequate instruction. 


Regard for Health of Pupils 


It is unfortunate that even greater regard for 
the pupil’s health is not manifest in some of the 
smaller schools, yet there are enough examples 
where every precaution has been taken and where 
the welfare of the child is regarded as paramount 
by all of those connected with the institution. 

A case in point is the Staunton Military Acad- 
emy. This is one of our largest military schools 
and has been established for many years. Its loca- 
tion at Staunton, Va., is on the highest hill in the 
community and the community is located in the 
famous Shenandoah valley, a valley closely asso- 
ciated with military deeds. Very little industry 
is to be found in the town of Staunton, which is 
to the advantage of the school. Winters are never 
too severe nor springs too wet, so that while it 
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cannot be said that the weather approximates 
Utopia, nevertheless it is a healthful weather, 
particularly during the months when the school 
is in session. 

Staunton Military Academy some years ago 
met its responsibility in safeguarding health, a 
two-story hospital being built for the sole purpose 
of caring for those cadets who needed medical or 
minor surgical attention. The building is well re- 
moved from those in which the pupils are housed 
and there are regulations enforced that prohibit 
cadets from visiting the hospital for any other 
purpose than an appointment with the medical 
officer. The hospital itself is so well equipped 
as to care for all medical cases, minor surgical 
cases, and provides three quarantine wards as 
well. 


Competent Hospital Staff 


The hospital staff is composed of a superin- 
tendent of the hospital and two assistants, all 
three being registered nurses and graduates of 
well-known hospitals in Virginia. 

They have their quarters in the hospital and 
are available for duty at all hours of the day or 
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The surgical dressing room is equipped with all necessary equipment with the exception of an operating table. 
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All cadets appear before the medical officer annually for their periodic health examination. 


night. The medical officer, whose office is located 
in the hospital but who does not live there, con- 
fines his practice exclusively to the cadet corps 
and is also available day or night in case of emer- 
gency or in the performance of his regular duties. 


Require Periodic Health Examination 


The most important function of the medical 
officer is the periodical health examination of the 
cadets. The prevention of illness is more im- 
portant than its cure, and in addition to this great 
stress is given to the fact that each cadet who 
wishes to enter athletics must undergo a thorough 
examination to ascertain whether or not he can 
indulge in strenuous exercise without detriment 
to his health and physique. Staunton is particu- 
larly proud of its athletic prowess, boasting many 
championships in the various branches of sports 
and military expertness and this is undoubtedly 
due to the excellent care that it gives to its pupils 
in the matter of their health. 

At the beginning of each school year every 
cadet is given a physical examination, the record 
of which is placed on file in the office of the medi- 
cal examiner. Defects of various natures are thus 


brought to light and the physician may suggest 
a method of correction and be able to follow 
through proceedings along scientific lines. It 
might here be added that the cadet battalion is 
an organized unit of the R. O. T. C. and as such 
physical examinations are required. 

There are few cases of accidents among the 
athletes but whenever these do occur there is no 
waiting for attention. The cadet is hustled off 
to the hospital which is but a short distance from 
the athletic field and there given prompt treat- 
ment. So often high-school pupils who are in- 
jured in football or other games do not get the 
necessary treatment soon enough and either per- 
manent harm or disfigurement results that this 
precaution is certainly an added feature of the 
academy. 


Facilities of the Hospital 


The Staunton Military Academy hospital has 
no operating table, serious cases necessitating 
operation being taken to the hospital in Staunton. 
In every other respect, however, the hospital pre- 
sents much the same appearance as the usual gen- 
eral hospital, with the addition of better facilities 
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for convalescents. A cheerful atmosphere is to be 
noted in the reading rooms and solariums that 
aids in the recovery of the convalescent cadet. 
Good magazines and radio are to be found and 
enjoyed by those on the road to recovery and 
thus no cadet is kept in the hospital any longer 
than is necessary. 

The hospital building, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, has its general administra- 
tion offices located in the original structure, while 
the addition at the rear accommodates the cadet 
patients who are hospitalized. The administra- 
tive unit contains the reception room, the doctor’s 
office, a surgical dressing room, the dining room, 
kitchen, and storeroom. The second floor of this 
unit, reached by a stairway from the entrance 
hall, provides accommodations for the superin- 
tendent and separate rooms for her assistants, 
which are convenient to the wards of the second 
floor. 

The layout of the two floors of wards, as shown 
‘in the accompanying plans, is practically identi- 
cal, the only change being the addition of a diet 
kitchen on the second floor. Light, airy, seven- 
bed wards and rooms of two beds are provided in 
the L-shaped addition. The diet kitchen on the 
second floor, conveniently located, serves to augu- 
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ment the main kitchen and is likewise used as a 
serving kitchen. For the ambulatory patients, 
both floors are provided with convenient sun 
porches. 

Because of the many precautions taken at 
Staunton there is little chance for serious illness. 
In other words, a cadet is simply not allowed to 
get sick, and when it is unavoidable he is quickly 
returned to the best of health through prompt 
and thorough treatment. 





The new law to regulate the employment of 
minors in the District of Columbia, recently 
signed by the President, establishes a minimum 
age of fourteen for entrance into all gainful oc- 
cupations, except that, outside school hours, 
housework or agricultural work may be performed 
for the child’s parent or guardian, children twelve 
years of age and over may sell newspapers, and 
children ten years of age and over may distribute 
them on regular routes. For children between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen years an eight- 
hour day and a week of forty-eight hours are es- 
tablished. The provisions of the new law regard- 
ing dangerous or injurious occupations and street 
trading and for enforcement constitute a great 
advance over the former law. 
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Should Military Training Be 
Compulsory? 


EGARDING the question of military train- 
R ing probably there always will be two 

pitched camps, harboring distinctly op- 
posite points of view. For the one who advocates 
the inclusion of this course in the public-school 
curriculum there is another who feels that it 
should not be offered in the course of study. 
Proponents argue that the discipline, neatness, 
and ideals of service associated with military 
training are brought to the boy at the time when 
his future life is being determined and his char- 
acter formed and that he will become a better 
man because of this. Opponents emphasize the 
possible development of a warlike spirit and state 
that military training at such an age denies the 
pupil his right to spontaniety and freedom gen- 
erally associated with youth. 


The Voluntary System 


As a compromise of these two views, there is 
the voluntary system. Under this plan the course 
of military training is included in the curriculum 
and may be selected by the pupils voluntarily. It 
is argued by those in favor of this plan that only 
those pupils who wish to take the course do so 
and thus one of the disadvantages of the com- 
pulsory system is overcome. 

Yet the problem of military training of any 
nature in the public high schools of this country 
has been a battleground for many educators. The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS recently questioned several 
outstanding administrators as to the status of 
military training in the school systems under their 
jurisdiction. The different points of view as ex- 
pressed by the following are interesting: 


Bric. GEN. L. R. GIGNILLIAT, Superintendent, 
Culver Military Academy, and President, the 
Association of Military Schools and Colleges: 


Having found that discipline, the ideals of serv- 
ice, physical exercise, plain, wholesome living, 
regular habits, and sincere devotion to duty— 
things that are associated with the soldier—are 
equally beneficial to young men destined for 
civilian endeavors, certain schools have applied 
these principles, and have become known as mili- 
tary schools. Why the system of the soldier has 
been appropriated for the scholar is obvious. It 
is because organized living and working better 


fits the cadet for the labors of scholarship and of 
mature life than unorganized living and working; 
not because the school is bent on turning out 
cannon fodder. 

These schools are military schools only in the 
popular meaning of the term. They are actually 
preparatory schools seeking to do more than cover 
a prescribed course that is to be found between 
the covers of a set of books. They are, I want to 
emphasize again, first and foremost academic in- 
stitutions whose schooling goes beyond instruc- 
tion in reading and writing and arithmetic. 

The military school, as it is represented by 
those preparatory schools that use a military plan 
of guidance and control, is concerned solely with 
a particular mission in education; namely, to pre- 
pare boys for college and to fit them for leader- 
ship and the assumption of responsibilities that 
they must inevitably shoulder if they are to have 
any useful part in the competitive social and busi- 
ness life that we know in civilization to-day. 

The most satisfying boast to the military school 
is the growing number of its graduates making 
high marks in the universities. 


The Objectives of the Schools 


The objectives of these schools have no more 
to do with war and the occupations of profes- 
sional soldiery than the winds have to do with 
navigation. It is not the purpose of the winds to 
blow ships on their courses, but the masters of 
the sailing vessels take advantage of the winds’ 
helpfulness. Likewise, certain phases of all sound 
plans of military training are potentially useful 
to the national defense. On the other side of the 
scale wise educators have turned military train- 
ing to their purposes by incorporating certain 
features of discipline and regulation in their sys- 
tem of schooling. 

But it is not, and never has been, the business 
or aim of the military school, as here defined, to 
train army or navy officers, or to teach boys the 
science of war, and no rational reasoning can 
assert that such training is war-like and hostile 
to peace. 

Notwithstanding this there are those who in- 
sist, and perhaps always will, that because the 
boys in the military school wear uniforms, learn 
to stand erect, learn to co-ordinate by drilling, 
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learn to respect authority, and learn to respond 
to any call of duty at a moment’s notice, they are 
surrounded by a pernicious influence because the 
men who have fought in wars likewise wore uni- 
forms, marched, saluted their superiors, etc. Cer- 
tainly the boy who has to care for his own room, 
make his bed, polish his shoes, and brush his 
clothes before breakfast every morning is culti- 
vating habits that no American youth should 
despise. 

Instead of making the boy eager for armed 
conquest, the training the boy gets in military 
schools is enough to show him that, however 
honorable and glorious it may be to serve his 
country in case of need, war is a horrible and un- 
attractive business. That this is true is attested 
by the fact that only a negligible number of the 
graduates of the military scnools enter the regu- 
lar military establishment. Certain of our mili- 
tary academies that are rated as “honor schools” 
by reason of their proficiency have the privilege 
of appointing cadets from their graduating 
classes to the U. S. Military Academy and such 
cadets are accepted without examination, yet at 
Culver there have been years when this appoint- 
ment has gone unfilled because there was no ap- 
plicant for the place. 


A System to Get Things Accomplished 


Long ago men found that the best way to get 
big things done was by a system. They found that 
through a system of discipline and order the 
group responds quickly and surely and is led 
more easily. The point is, that military leaders, 
having certain things to get done, adopted the 
system of discipline and regulation. Certain 
schools, having other things to get done, adopted 
a somewhat similar plan of organization. The 
relation lies merely in that both employ the train- 
ing that brings the individual and the group to 
the highest pitch of efficiency. Such training 
makes good soldiers; also good football teams, 
good firemen, and good scholars. 

The military school boy spends twenty-four 
hours a day in his school, removed from the 
temptations and extraneous influences that are 
such a disturbing element in the rearing of boys. 
When the study hours come he studies, and does 
so willingly, because he knows that the hours for 
recreation follow just as unfailingly as the hours 
for work. His initiative is cultivated and de- 
veloped. His surplus energies find daily outlets in 
competitive sports and games that make him 
stronger of mind and muscle. 

To the argument that the boy in the military 
school has too little time for study I reply that 
the contrary is true; he has more time for study, 
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and he actually uses that time for study. The 
four to five hours per week devoted to drill are 
hours that the average school boy wastes in 
casual endeavors to find entertainment. 

Woodrow Wilson once said to a group of cadets: 
“I am always glad to see the uniform worn in 
connection with education. It signifies that the 
man is not living for himself alone so I 
want you youngsters to remember this, that you 
owe a duty to society that is above any you can 
have in self that you do the greatest 
good in the world when you live to serve your 
fellow men.” 


SUSAN M. DorsEy, Superintendent of Schools, 
Los Angeles: 


We have never made military training in any 
of our schools compulsory. Los Angeles has a 
voluntary group of R. O. T. C. students in several 
different high schools. The military training is 
accepted as a substitute for the regular physical 
training required by state law in the case of 
mature students who prefer that type of training. 

Principals, superintendents, and board of edu- 
cation would unite in approval of the military 
training and its good results in attitudes of mind 
and in improvement of physique on the part of 
those who choose this activity. Wehave taken care 
always to eliminate the objectionable features 
and to emphasize this training from the point of 
view of prompt response to orders, of fine pos- 
ture, of courteous bearing at all times, and of 
better understanding of the needs of our govern- 
ment and of the duty of citizens to respond to 
those needs intelligently. The members of our 
R. O. T. C. groups have certain definite respons- 
ibilities in connection with the several schools 
that we find them performing with remarkable 
promptitude and ability. 

Military training as a part of the school life, 
taken by those who desire it, and likewise with 
the thought in mind of producing, not attitudes 
of hostility but service, is, we believe, a desirable 
educational adjunct. 


IsAAC O. WINSLOW, Superintendent of Schools, 
Providence, R. I.: 


Military training was adopted for our high 
schools and conducted for several years during 
the war period. It proved so unsatisfactory that 
it was abandoned even before the enthusiasm of 
the war spirit had subsided. 

There was a large amount of opposition and 
resistance from parents and pupils, and a con- 
stant pressure of requests to be excused from the 
compulsory training. 

From the standpoint of general physical train- 
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ing the military training was regarded as a very 
ineffective and unsatisfactory substitute for the 
mass athletics and the general health program 
that had been provided for the high schools in 
general. 

It is our understanding that military training 
for pupils of the high-school age is not necessary 
for the cultivation of a proper patriotic spirit or 
for military protection. The promotion of the 
general health and vigor of the new generation 
of citizens is of greater national importance. 


I. I. CAMMACK, Superintendent of Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo.: 


Concerning compulsory military training in the 
public schools, I fear our experience in Kansas 
City will not bear directly on the fact. We do not 
have and never have had “compulsory” military 
training. In fact, our board of education, school 
officials, and principals are opposed to making the 
work compulsory. We have had voluntary mili- 
tary training for the past ten or twelve years. 
We believe this is a very desirable type of train- 
ing for boys of high-school age. 

The principals of our high schools are of one 
accord in their belief that it is one of the most 
valuable features in the training of boys of that 
age. The principal of one of our large high- 
schools expressed himself as believing that there 
was no other single feature that had a greater 
power in genuine character training than that 
furnished by the R. O. T. C. course. We have com- 
panies in all of our high schools and in the trade 
school. We believe, when rightly related and prop- 
erly understood, it is a most valuable type of 
training in our public schools. 


FRANK Coby, Superintendent of Schools, 
Detroit: 


In Detroit military training in the high schools 
is not compulsory. This program has been carried 
out with no objection on the part of the com- 
munity. 


R. C. JONES, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland: 


I have been in favor of military training for 
high-school boys for many years. I still believe in 
it in the face of the fact that psychologists have 
claimed there is little carryover into behavior in 
other affairs of life. I have in mind many in- 
stances of boys who have been careless in manner 
and later, after taking military training, have 
quite improved. 

This seems to be the secret. An adolescent boy 
is self-conscious and awkward. He is too diffident 
to stand perfectly erect and address his elders 
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with directness. However, when it is done in com- 
pliance with duty, he has a sufficient warrant for 
a changed behavior. I regard it as one of the best 
means for teaching promptness, alertness, quick 
response, frankness, and straightforwardness. In 
fact, it gives an opportunity to the boys in public 
school to learn form and ceremony and to acquire 
a dignity of behavior that is provided in many 
ways in institutions where boys from better fami- 
lies enjoy private instruction. 

Military training has been abolished in the 
Cleveland schools by board action. I may say that 
at the time I urged its introduction in 1918, the 
high-school principals were very much opposed 
to it. However, after eight years of experience 
with it, they were very loathe to see it abolished. 
It was removed because of the prejudice against 
war. In my judgment, it should be required that 
the matter of military training come before the 
bar of justice on the basis of its educational and 
training value. Our experience leads all of us en- 
gaged with the practical affairs of high schools to 
believe that it is effective and serviceable. 


N. R. Crozier, Superintendent of Schools, 
Dallas, Texas: 


We have had military training in the Dallas 
high schools since 1915, and I say without reser- 
vation that there is nothing that we have ever 
placed in our schools that has done so much good 
in improving the discipline and morale of the 
high-school than has military training. I had had 
opportunity to see the schools before military 
training was established, and as I have said be- 
fore, I have had ample opportunity to observe the 
work for the past thirteen years. There is no com- 
parison as to the condition of the schools before 
and after taking—it is all in favor of military 
training. 

Dallas has no junior high-school system, but in 
spite of that fact, practically the entire output of 
graduates from elementary enter high school. We 
have a very large enrollment of boys. I attribute 
their going to high school largely to military 
training. It appeals to boys of high-school age 
very much. They like the ceremony connected 
with the military training, which they lose in a 
very short time, certainly by the time they reach 
college. 

I have seen stoop-shouldered youngsters, who 
could scarcely look you straight in the face, be- 
come, in a very short time, up-standing young 
fellows, who can look you straight in the face, 
and deliver a message in good English, without 
the least embarrassment. This is part of the 
military training. The training in patriotism alone 
is worth the time we give to it. The development 
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of self-reliance and initiative in the boys and a 
feeling of responsibility are not the least of the 
advantages. 

We have never made it compulsory in our 
schools and I cannot say that I am in favor of 
making it compulsory. However, we have more 
than ninety-five per cent of the male portion of 
the high-school enrollment in military training. 
The majority of all high-school subjects are elec- 
tive and not compulsory, and therefore I should 
advise keeping military on an elective basis. 

Regarding the question as to whether they suf- 
fer any harm from military training, we give all 
the boys a physical examination and if any boy 
seems physically unable, even though he may de- 
sire to take it, we recommend that he be not per- 
mitted to take it. 


W. F. WEBSTER, Superintendent of Schools, 
Minneapolis: 


At one time military training was a compulsory 
exercise in Minneapolis high schools. There was 
much agitation against it by a large group of 
people; and for this reason it was dropped. 

It is my belief that military training has many 
advantages. Boys learn to carry themselves with 
ease and dignity. They learn to be courteous. 
They learn to obey. All of these habits are of 
great value in life. 

The substitute for military training with us in 
Minneapolis is physical training. It has been our 
object to maintain such parts of military train- 
ing as established poise, obedience, and attention 
to duty. 

Whether military training should be a part of 
the school curriculum will depend upon the atti- 
tude of the community; for the fine lessons that 
can be taught through military training can also 
be taught in other ways. But the advantages of 
military training, and there are distinct advan- 
tages, would not compensate for a division of a 
community over the subject. 





Nevada’s Teacher Retirement 


Law 


The Nevada teachers’ retirement law, in 1915, 
provides for an annual contribution of $9 (later 
raised to $12) from the teacher, and permits re- 
tirement after thirty years of service, fifteen of 
which must have been in the state, on an annual 
allowance of $500. In 1919, this amount was 
raised to $600. Retirement for disability is per- 
mitted after fifteen years of service, with a pro- 
portionately smaller allowance. The system is 
. administered by the state board of education, and 
the money for the state’s part of the allowance 
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is raised by an ad valorem tax of three mills on 
the $100. 

The secretary of the system states that on 
June 21, 1927, there were twenty-four teachers 
on the pension roll, eleven being on service and 
thirteen on disability retirement, with average 
allowances of $584 for service and $389 for dis- 
ability retirants. The average age of those on 
service retirement was 55.5 and their average 
period of service was 30.5 years. For those on 
disability retirement the corresponding figures 
were fifty-three and 20.6 years. The amount paid 
out in allowances during 1926 was $10,846. 





Weak Salary Schedules 


A matter that boards of education must con- 
sider in the adoption of a salary schedule is what 
the minimum and the maximum shall be. That 
there should be considerable difference between 
the minimum and the maximum seems evident if 
the board of education wants to maintain a pro- 
fessional corps of teachers. Some salary sched- 
ules are weak, owing to the fact that the maxi- 
mum is comparatively low and may be attained 
within a few years. When this maximum is 
reached, the teachers are forced to remain at this 
salary, without much hope of advancing so long 
as they stay in that particular school system. 

Under such a schedule the ambitious and prob- 
ably the best teachers will seek other positions. 
The minimum salary should, of course, be suffici- 
ently high to provide a good living salary for the 
beginning teacher, and if she proves successful 
during a probationary period she should be given 
a good increase at the end of that period; then 
she should be given a certain increase each year, 
if she merits it, for eight or ten years until the 
maximum is reached. 

Some systems are, however, providing for a 
supermaximum salary for those teachers who 
have marked teaching ability, and who have met 
certain high educational and professional require- 
ments. 





Of the million persons engaged in teaching in 
this country in 1926, seventeen per cent were 
men, an increase of three per cent over the num- 
ber so engaged in 1920, according to recent fig- 
ures. The decrease in the number of male 
teachers between 1860 and 1920 is attributed to 
small salaries, better opportunities in other pur- 
suits, and to the entrance of a greater number of 
women into the profession. Forty-three per cent 
of the teachers in 1880 were male, 34.5 per cent 
in 1890, thirty per cent in 1900, twenty-one per 
cent in 1910, and fourteen per cent in 1920. 
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The Educational Opportunity of 
the Military School 


Group practice and sentiment in such institutions tend to 
overcome present-day laxity in restraint and strengthen 
habits of regularity, application, and obedience to regulations 


By M. V. O’SHEA, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


there have occurred profound sociological 

and economic changes that are affecting the 
training of the rising generation. Twenty years 
ago, most of the young people were living in the 
open country; but to-day, all but a small fraction 
live in congested towns or cities. The drift of 
population has been and still is markedly toward 
urban centers. Rural schools are being closed in 
all sections of the country because there are no 
pupils in them; the pupils have moved to the 
cities. During these two decades, the automobile 
has revolutionized the practices of our people in 
respect to gregariousness and social intercourse. 
The telephone now does the errands that were 
formerly done by young people in the typical 
American household. The harnessing of gasoline 
and electricity and making them perform the 
work that, in earlier times, was performed by 
human muscle has made it unnecessary for boys 
or girls in the teens or under to do chores or 
render service of any kind essential for the well- 
being of themselves or the members of their im- 
mediate families. Rarely, if ever, in the history 
of mankind have changes in the mode of life of 
a people occurring over a period of two decades 
so profoundly modified the economic and socio- 
logical conditions affecting the young as has hap- 
pened in our country during the last twenty years. 


[) rere. the past two decades in our country, 


The Home Is Losing Its Prestige 


The effect upon the attitudes and behavior of 
the young of these profound developments in 
American life is becoming quite apparent. For 
one thing, the individual home is losing the pres- 
tige and authority it once held in the training of 
children. Parents do not play as important a 
role to-day as they played formerly in determin- 
ing the ideals and conduct of their children. 
Overnight we have become a gregarious people. 
The bonds, that in former times held the members 
of a family closely together and determined the 
establishment of habits and points of view re- 


garding industry, responsibility, achievement, and 
so on, are being, if they have not already been, 
completely severed. 

It is generally acknowledged that the typical 
American father is exerting less influence now in 
the training of his children than are the children’s 
companions, or the characters in motion pictures, 
or experiences in the ballroom. It is not the in- 
tention to claim here that the effect of these ex- 
tra-domestic influences are in all instances out of 
accord with our American ideals; but rather to 
impress the view that the forces playing upon 
the young in American life in these times are 
tending to encourage habits of self indulgence in- 
stead of the performance of serious duties. 


Interest Lagging in Intellectual Achievement 


Young people are not stimulated as strongly 
now by public sentiment as they once were to win 
distinction in intellectual pursuits or in industry 
of any sort. High achievement in the classroom 
or the laboratory is not regarded by the typical 
pupil as enthusiastically as was the case two or 
three decades ago. There is a larger proportion 
of blasé and sophisticated young persons in the 
schools now than was true of preceding genera- 
tions. One does not have as great success to-day 
in impressing students with the desirability of 
maintaining an eager attitude toward mental 
work as parents and teachers had twenty-five 
years ago, because the influences operating upon 
the young outside of home and school are more 
alluring and seductive to-day than they were in 
earlier days. These statements are not intended 
to apply to all young people in present-day Amer- 
ican life; but they are true of a continually in- 
creasing proportion of the youth in every section 
of the country. 

It is being generally acknowledged by parents 
that it is becoming more and more difficult to 
protect children from the distracting and enervat- 
ing effects of undue emotional excitement. The 
lurid, amorous motion picture, the extreme types 
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of dance with its jazz music, the automobile, the 
restless activity in towns and cities, are all oper- 
ating and co-operating to over-excite a consider- 
able proportion of our young people. It seems 
difficult or impossible for most homes to shield 
adequately the children in them from these wordly 
influences. The young are constantly lured in the 
direction of emotional indulgence, with the result 
that habits of self-restraint and application to in- 
tellectual or vocational pursuits are being harm- 
fully affected. One hears complaints like this 
from parents and teachers throughout our coun- 
try to-day. It is not true of all children and of 
all homes but the important point is that the pro- 
portion of homes and children affected unfavor- 
ably, so far as habits of self-restraint and appli- 
cation to mental pursuits are concerned, by the 
new sociological, economic, and physical condi- 
tions of daily life is increasing. 

The public school is making an effort to safe- 
guard the young from the seductive appeals of 
an excessively emotionalized extra-school life; but 
since it does not have control or guidance of 
pupils before they enter school in the morning or 
after they leave it in the evening, the sphere of 
its protective ministrations is quite limited. The 
school has to deal with pupils who have estab- 
lished habits of lassitude in attention, of indul- 
gence in emotional gratification, and the like; but 
it is unable to reach out into the home and set 
up a regimen of daily life there that will save 
the young from experiences that make it difficult 
or impossible to develop attitudes and habits es- 
sential for success in vocational or intellectual 
pursuits. 


Away From the Seductions of the World 


The military school, because of its organization 
and mode of life, can take the boy of high-school 
age who is following the line of least resistance— 
always the self-indulgent line—out of his home 
and away from the seductions of the world, and 
can arrange for him a regimen of daily life de- 
signed to establish ideals and habits of regularity, 
application, industry, and high endeavor more 
effectively than can schools that do not have con- 
trol of his extra-school program. There is no 
doubt that there is need for schools of this kind 
in our country. One might as well bay at the 
moon as to tell a large proportion of parents that 
they should not permit their children to become 
addicted to the dance, jazz music, joy riding, mo- 
tion pictures, cigarettes, etc., because parents 
cannot conduct their homes in these times so as 
to resist the appeal of these forms of dissipation. 

The only effective way to protect the young 
people growing up in such homes from distraction 
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and the pursuit of emotional gratification is to 
detach them from the home and place them where 
the régime of daily life will require them to be 
regular in application to tasks that must be per- 
formed in order that they may be able to adjust 
themselves to the social and economic conditions 
about them. In an increasing proportion of 
homes, the governmental functions and rights of 
parents have become or are becoming so weak- 
ened and restricted that when they attempt to 
train their children so as to establish in them 
habits of industry, concentration, and self-denial 
their efforts frequently come to naught. 


Advantages of Group Sentiment 


In the military school, group sentiment and 
practice tend to reinforce a daily program of 
regularity, application, and obedience to rules and 
regulations instituted by those in authority. The 
military mode of life is the only mode that can 
take a boy in the early teens who has contracted 
habits of lassitude, irregularity, and indifference 
to reasonable rules and regulations and set him 
on his feet again. It is not implied, of course, 
that the military mode of life in school is not 
beneficial to boys who have established habits of 
application, self-restraint, and so on; but it is 
a necessity for those who have not acquired such 
habits or who are in danger of losing them if they 
have acquired them. 

In order to accomplish the objectives indicated 
above, the military school in our country—the sit- 
uation is quite different in most foreign countries 
—must be primarily educational in aim and in 
operation. The military mode of life must be 
incidental or contributory to the educational ob- 
jective. This means that technical military 
training for its own sake must occupy a place 
subordinate to classroom, laboratory, and shop 
activities. The military mode of life and military 
education should not be regarded as identical 
in all respects; either in aim or in method. Mil- 
itary education is designed to prepare men defi- 
nitely for a military career; but the military 
mode of life during the high-school age is de- 
signed to initiate boys into such a program of 
daily life that they may develop habits of order- 
liness, application and concentration, for the pur- 
pose of making intellectual and vocation pursuits 
possible and so as to improve social adjustment. 

In other words, the military school as an edu- 
cational institution does not give greater promi- 
nence to military training, either in the amount 
of time devoted to it or in public awards or dis- 
play, than is essential to accomplish the aim of 
developing good habits so that boys may achieve 
success in vocations or professions and so that 
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they may adapt themselves harmoniously to the 
people with whom they have relations. 

It is not within the scope of this article to dis- 
cuss the functions of military institutions as 
such, and particularly institutions of collegiate 
rank, in America to-day. It is assumed that they 
are needed; but their function should not be con- 
fused with that of the military school for boys of 
the high-school age, which must be mainly educa- 
tional and only secondarily a military institution. 
With this conception of the role that the military 
school should play in our country in these cimes, 
it goes without saying that it should organize 
and conduct its educational work in full accord 
with American educational ideals. And this may 
be as good a place as any to point out that the 
military school more than other types of schools 
will be constantly tempted to follow a formal, dis- 
ciplinary program in classroom, laboratory, and 
shop; because the military regimen inclines to be 
formal and autocratic. 


Lack of Resourcefulness 


It will probably not be denied that in military 
schools, speaking generally, but allowing for note- 
worthy exceptions, autocracy and formalism have 
been carried over from the drill ground into the 
classroom and laboratory and shop, with the re- 
sult that the strictly military-trained boy has not 
been as resourceful, has not had as much initia- 
tive, has not been as self-propelling in the pursuit 
of a profession or a vocation, as has the boy 
trained in a school in which independence, re- 
sourcefulness, self-reliance, and initiative have 
played the dominant role in determining educa- 
tional proceedure. An officer in the late war, in 
discussing the training of soldiers, recently said 
of the graduates of a certain military institution, 
“They are good in mere routine duties, but when 
they are required to do anything original they 
break down. They are good soldiers in straight- 
ahead work, but they are too mechanical for any- 
thing out of the ordinary.” 

American education is moving irresistably in 
the direction of cultivating resourcefulness, self- 
guidance, and self-control in young people. The 
military school of the type we are discussing. 
which is essentially an educational rather than a 
military institution, should be able to maintain 
the military mode of life outside of the classroom, 
laboratory, and shop and at the same time develop 
resourcefulness, spontaneity, originality, individ- 
uality, and self-propelling habits within those con- 
fines. That is to say, as an educational institu- 
tion, the military school, in order to accomplish 
the fundamental objectives in American educa- 
tion, should adopt a program of freedom with the 
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encouragement of originality and initiative in all 
educational work, but maintain the military type 
of behavior in the noneducational phases of a 
boy’s daily life. Unless the military school can do 
this it will be regarded as alien to American edu- 
cation, and an increasing doubt will develop re- 
garding its availability as an educational institu- 
tion adapted to train boys to fit into American 
life. 

During the last ten years or so, much of the 
discussion at educational meetings has related to 
the desirability of organizing and conducting edu- 
cational work so as to stimulate the creative ac- 
tivities of the young. There is practically uni- 
versal agreement among educational people in our 
country, that we must encourage originality and 
creative activity rather than mere conformity to 
conventional modes of thought and action. Dur- 
ing the last two or three years, several books and 
innumerable articles have been published for the 
purpose of impressirg the view that in our schools 
we should abandon the policy of training children 
to be imitators or formalists and should cultivate 
in them resourcefulness, self-guidance, and indi- 
viduality. Plans like the Dalton and Winnetka 
plans are being received with great favor 
throughout our country and, it may be remarked 
in passing, are just now being adopted with ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm and rapidity in a number 
of foreign countries. There is a belief develop- 
ing throughout the whole progressive world, that 
the nourishment of creative ability is of far 
greater importance in education than conformity 
to traditional modes of thought or action. 


A Difficult Problem to Solve 


It is known to everyone, of course, that many 
people in our country think that the military 
school is too autocratic and too formal to cultivate 
freedom, originality and initiative in pupils. That 
this has been true of some military schools will 
probably not be doubted. It should be recognized, 
however, that the military school has had a more 
difficult problem to solve than other types of 
schools have had, because the former has had to 
maintain the military mode of life outside of the 
classroom, laboratory, and shop, while endeavor- 
ing to develop spontaneity and resourcefulness 
within. It requires a higher degree of educational 
skill to conduct work in classroom, laboratory, 
and shop according to the project or problem plan 
in a military school than in other types of schools, 
and it is more difficult to abandon memoriter 
methods in classroom, laboratory, and shop and 
adopt a procedure that resembles the kinds of 
activity boys will be required to perform in Amer- 
ican life in order to attain success in a vocation or 
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a profession. Heretofore, the military regimen 
in many military schools, according to a wide- 
spread belief throughout the country, has de- 
termined the educational regimen. In the class- 
room and laboratory, teachers have maintained 
relations with pupils of the same general char- 
acter as the drillmaster has maintained toward 
cadets on the drill ground. Also, instructors have 
adopted methods of instruction patterned after 
methods employed by the military officers in their 
training of cadets. 

I do not pose as an expert in solving the prob- 
lems of military schools; but I have made rather 
extensive observations of the work in these 
schools, and it is my conviction that it is possible 
to maintain the military mode of life and at the 
same time to conduct educational work in har- 
mony with the underlying principles and the 
guiding objectives in American education. This 
is the educational opportunity of the military 
school—to adopt educational methods in harmony 
with American ideals and practices, but to con- 
duct the extra-classroom or extra-laboratory or 
extra-shop program of boys in accordance with 
military order, obedience, and conformity to rules 
and regulations essential for the welfare of the 
institution as a whole. 





The Essential Qualifications 
of a City Superintendent 


The questions that board members of some of 
the progressive schools are asking when in search 
of a superintendent are: What is his education? 
What experience has he had (1) as teacher, (2) 
as supervisor, (3) as an executive? Has he been 
successful? What is his personality? Does he 
take an interest in community life? Has he in his 
present position succeeded in interesting the peo- 
ple in their schools? Is he a graduate of a school 
or college of education? Is he progressive? 

The following quotations by W. S. Deffenbaugh 
in Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 2, from re- 
plies of presidents of boards of education in the 
smaller cities, to the question, ““‘What do you con- 
sider the essential qualifications of a city super- 
intendent, or by what standard do you judge your 
superintendent?” show what these school-board 
presidents consider the essential qualifications of 
a city school superintendent: 

Alhambra, California.—First. He should be a 
man enthused with the necessity and importance 
of education. A man who is ever studying new 
problems along this line and ready to undertake 
such as look feasible, but not a dreamer. 

Second. An executive. A man with sufficient 
business knowledge to present the problems of his 
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administration clearly, concisely, and forcibly to 
his board of education, and who can offer intelli- 
gent solutions of the problems that are presented. 

Third. A man familiar with the educational 
needs of our children, not necessarily a teacher 
himself. 

Fourth. An organizer. 

Fifth. A man possessed of magnetic person- 
ality. 

Sixth. A man of pleasing address, and a good 
public speaker. 

Seventh. A judge of human nature, capable of 
making an intelligent selection of teachers best 
fitted to teach their respective subjects. 

Augusta, Maine.— One who is cautious and 
painstaking in the numerous small details of his 
position. The great matters care for themselves. 

Boise, Idaho.—First. He should have executive 
ability of at least fair, if not a high, order; the 
larger the school system, the greater the neces- 
sity for a strong executive who fully appreciates 
the necessity for the elimination of waste, not 
only in education but in the purchasing and han- 
dling of supplies, the erection of buildings, and in 
the management and overhead. Training schools 
for teachers and educators have not, in my opin- 
ion, dwelt sufficiently on this in the past, and the 
result is that, while superintendents are pressing 
their right to manage the business end of school 
administration and to direct practically all ex- 
penditures, many of them are not so equipped for 
such work as to inspire confidence in the school 
boards in their ability to handle the business 
economically and efficiently. 

Second. He should have qualities of leadership 
in educational matters, so as to hold the confidence 
of his teachers and co-workers, as well as the con- 
fidence of the members of the board, who look to 
him for right guidance in the adoption of educa- 
tional policies. 

Third. He should be able to take a leading part 
in community affairs, somewhat commensurate 
with that taken by executives or managers of pri- 
vate concerns of somewhat similar magnitude in 
the community. 

Fourth. His training and experience in educa- 
tional matters should be at least sufficient to en- 
able him to discriminate between the essential and 
nonessential in public-school education and to give 
the public, whenever required, the fundamental 
reasons supporting his educational policies. In 
other words, he should have a clear vision of the 
preparation and training the young people of to- 
day should have to meet the requirements of in- 
dustry and society when the boys and girls now in 
the schools will have to take positions of leader- 
ship, responsibility, and trust. 
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The New Recognition of Health 
in Education 


Greater emphasis is being placed on the school phys- 
ical education program to correct remediable defects 
and thus prepare pupils for a fuller living of life 


By JAMES E. ROGERS, Director, NATIONAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION SERVICE, AND PRESIDENT, DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK CITY 


the new education. Surely but slowly the 

school systems are adapting themselves to 
the present-day demands and conditions. The 
curriculum is changing in content and evaluation 
of subject-matter. This must necessarily be so, 
if we are to have progress in education. 

Perhaps no subject in the curriculum has re- 
ceived more recognition and development than 
that sponsored by the department of physical edu- 
cation and health. This in spite of the strange 
paradox that although health is the first aim of 
the seven cardinal objectives as adopted by the 
National Education Association, many in practice 
do not give it that precedence in importance. 
There is unfortunately too often a wide variance 


r YHE NEW day and the new child are creating 





between theory and practice in our profession. 
Our present civilization of 1928 with one hun- 
dred and twenty million population cannot be 
predicated upon the course of study of the “old 
log cabin” and the “little red schoolhouse” of our 
forefathers. The 3 R’s are important but they 
will not prepare the modern child for the present 
world with its complexities and artificialities. 
This new age, with its mechanical inventions, 
crowded cities, congested housing, mass produc- 
tion, and specialization, is producing artificial and 
unnatural ways of living that are harmful. The 
birthright of every child is to have a chance for 
physical growth and development. We should do 
everything to help our boys and girls and nothing 
to hurt them. Yet our school buildings and the 
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The twisting wand drill, executed in the open air, helps to keep these boys physically fit. 
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It is less dangerous and more healthful to play in 


routine of the school system are often injurious to 
health and physical well-being, especially to grow- 
ing boys and girls. 

It is unnecessary to describe the new child and 
his new demands. The disappearance of the near- 
by swimmin’ hole, the old fashioned errands, the 
homely chores, the attic theatricals, is well known. 
We haven’t attics anymore. The coming of the 
auto, the radio, the aeroplane, the television, and 
the “slot”? machines have all produced a funda- 
mental change in the environment and the child. 
This mechanistic life has robbed the growth of 
their old haunts, games, and pastimes. 

Physical education has always been recognized 
more or less in education. Under the present 
period of strain and stress in life and work how- 
ever, it becomes of first importance. By the way, 
the word curriculum is a physical education word, 
derived from the Greek meaning the course or 
the circle track. The curriculum of the Greeks 
in the fifth century when Pericles’ golden age was 
producing great art and poetry, consisted of two 


main subjects; namely, gymnastics and rhyth-. 


mics. 
Defects of School Children 


Statistics show that seventy per cent of the 
school children have physical defects that retard 
their progress and growth. It is said that forty 
per cent of these are easily remediable. The war 
draft records show that forty per cent of the 
young manhood of the country were unfit to fight 
for their country in the world war. Insurance 
companies’ figures show that although infant mor- 
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the community playground than on the city streets. 


tality has been decreased and longevity of life in- 
creased, yet there is a bulge upward in the death 
rate curve between the ages of forty-five and 
sixty-five. This is mostly due to diseases of the 
vital organs of the trunk. The heart, the lungs, 
the kidneys, and the intestines are the centers of 
destruction and decay. We die between the neck 
and the waist line during our most productive 
years when the family and the firm need us most. 
Oh, efficient America! We take better care of the 
automobile than we do of the human machine. 


The School’s Opportunity 


The answer to these problems is largely with 
the school. Let it never be said again that it took 
a world war before this country became concerned 
about the physical fitness of its youth. The draft 
figures were a cruel commentary on our physical 
illiteracy. Apparently the schools were not doing 
their job for training for physical fitness. Mental 
fitness, yes, but the sound body could shift for it- 
self. So, in 1918 the National Physical Education 
Service was formed as an outcome of a meeting of 
educators, doctors, and specialists called at Wash- 
ington by the U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
Education is concerned with the problems of 
physical illiteracy. 

A decade ago, only eleven states had physical 
and health education laws and but four had state 
bureaus in the state departments of education un- 
der a director. To-day, ten years later, thirty-five 
states have laws, representing ninety per cent of 
the population; thirty have laws and courses of 
studies, representing eighty per cent, and twenty 
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have laws, courses of studies and state bureaus 
with state directors and staffs. 

There are other items in the progress of health 
and physical education. Due recognition has been 
given to this fact by the National Education Asso- 
ciation in the Sixth Year Book of the Department 
of Superintendence. In this excellent report of its 
committee on school health and physical educa- 
tion, advanced and progressive standards have 
been set and recommendations made. For in- 
stance, the committee recommends a daily period 
of an hour be devoted to this subject in the day’s 
schedule. This is progress that is somewhat start- 
ling to some school men: Yet there are many 
cities now giving a daily forty or fifty minute 
period in the elementary grades. This is as it 
should be. The average in cities is 150 to 200 
minutes per week in the junior and senior high 
schools. 

There is a relationship and a correlation be- 
tween the health of school children and retarda- 
tion, absence, and promotion. The legislature of 
Alabama last year said that no state funds from 
the Attendance Fund would be given any school 
as a subsidy unless it maintained a school health 
and physical education program. The hard 




















Hockey, as played in most high schools and colleges, is an excellent sport for teams of girls. 
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headed, tax hating legislators only passed this law 
when it was shown by survey statistics that the 
school service programs of doctors, dentists, and 
nurses really decreased absence, prevented re- 
tardation, and helped promotion. School health 
has an economic argument. It pays. It is social 
insurance. 

Recent discoveries in biochemistry are demon- 
strating the value of the physical in human per- 
sonality and character. Dorsey’s book, Why We 
Behave Like Human Beings, leaves little doubt as 
to the influence of the germ cell and physical fit- 
ness. There is something in the statements, “that 
the child learns through his hand ;” “that we think 
with our muscles.” Someone said, that courage 
on the football team is not so much a matter of 
“sand” as it is of sugar. The athlete has too much 
or too little and so is stale or energetic accord- 
ingly. 

A physically fit person is more likely to be ef- 
ficient, happy, and useful. A physically fit nation 
is better prepared to meet any emergency from 
within or without its borders. 

A program of health and physical fitness is a 
fundamental part of the school system if it is 
to prepare for now and the more distant future. 


=. 
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Index Numbers for School 


Supply 


Prices 


School-supply indexes, of which this is the introductory num- 
ber, will appear monthly with discussions of school-supply 
problems, later including janitorial and instructional supplies 


By HAROLD F. CLARK, PRoFEssor oF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, AND JOHN GUY 
FOWLKES, PRoressor oF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


fessional content of educational adminis- 

tration has been drawn from a mass of 
disorganized, more or less unrelated, series of 
facts and has been crystallized into a mass that 
at least will some time merit being described as 
a body of subject-matter. Financial accounting, 
budgetary procedure, the forecasting of school 
population, the development of school-building 
_ programs, and other similar topics all bear strik- 
ing testimony of progress that has been made in 
this field. 


Based on Hazards and Guesses 


[ ) sesso the last twenty-five years, the pro- 


But, despite the improvement in the process 
of administering public education, much of the 
emphasis is on the past rather than on the future, 
and critical studies of administrative practices are 
most often in the nature of status quo reports, 
rather than being pointed in the direction of fu- 


made to predict rather than to report such proph- 
esying has been made on the basis of hunches and 
guesses rather than upon the basis of scientific 
evidence. “I think,” “In my judgment,” “In my 
opinion,” and “It has been my experience,” are 
too frequently the criteria upon which educa- 
tional administrators formulate and execute the 
policies by which public education is controlled. 
Such procedure in the field of educational admin- 
istration has obviously led to the misinterpreta- 
tion of existing conditions. Superintendents and 
principals have failed to identify and take cog- 
nizance of relative, rather than gross differences 
between the varied factors that affect the control 
of educational] institutions. 


Rough Estimates Are Not Enough 


The absence of scientific procedure in the ad- 
ministration of public education necessitates ac- 
tion on the basis of what at best are only rough 






























































ture developments. Also, where attempts havebeen estimates. One of the most striking illustrations 
Table I—When Orders for Supplies Are Placed ‘ 
Population|No.and Per| As 
roup Cent of |Needed| Jan .|Fed.| Nar.| Apr.| May | June | July|Aug.|Sept.|Summer| Spring 
Cities 
50, 000— % 20 25. 30; 35 | 55 | 10 5 5 
350,000 |No. 20 5 6} 7/11}; 2] 12 1 
15,000— % 23 + 7 - 9} 22 | 35 9 
50,000 |No. 23 1 243 2} 6| 6] 2 
4,000— % 41 § |2]65 | 5 | 20] 56|27] 7 2 
15,000 |No, 41 2 1 2 2 8| 23 | 11 3 1 
Be low % 16 ” 7 |20 20/ 20 | 33 | 20] 13 
4,000 |No. 16 ee ae 3| 3 sisi 2 
1 A Study of Present Practices in the Selection, Purchase ,and Distribution of 
School Supplies. The National School Supply Association.p 7. 











A study of the time of year orders are placed in 100 cities ranging from less than 2,000 to more than 250,000 population. 
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of how widely such estimates differ may be found 
in a study of the time of year when orders for 
school supplies are placed. 

From Table I, it will be noted that a study of a 
hundred cities ranging in size from less than 
2,000 to over 350,000 indicates that there is ap- 
parently no agreement concerning the time of 
year when orders for school supplies are placed. 
Obviously, according to the data presented in 
Table I, the bulk of school-supply orders are 
placed in May, June, July, and August. Atten- 
tion is called to the fact that July seems to be 
the single month in which most orders for school 
supplies are placed. It is interesting to note that 
some cities indicate that supplies are bought as 
needed. If the superintendent were able to pre- 
dict the trend of prices of school supplies and con- 
sequently were able to anticipate changes in the 
prices of such supplies, orders would obviously 
be placed accordingly. 


Use of the Index Number 


Such prediction of school-supply prices would 
of necessity be based upon relative rather than 
gross changes. In other words, the prices of 
school supplies to be of predictive value should 
be defined in terms of service rendered rather 
than in terms of gross cost. A device known as 
“index number” makes possible the production of 
data that will enable superintendents to forecast 
changes in the prices of school supplies. For 
those not completely familiar with this device, 
a short discussion of the index number is pre- 
sented. 

An index number may be defined as a statis- 
tical device showing relative change with respect 
to one or more factors. For example, let it be 
supposed that the prices of floor oil per gallon, 
for five years were as indicated in Table II. If 
the price for floor oil in 1920 is taken as a base, 





Year | 1923 | 1924 | 1925] 1926*/ 1927 





Index 
110 


105 
100 
95 
90 
85 
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Chart I—The annual index of the prices of instructional 
supplies. The year 1926 is based on catalog prices. 
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Table lI—Prices of Floor Oil per Gallon 
and Corresponding Index Number per 
Five-Year Period, 
Year Price per Gallon Index Number 
1920 75 100 
1921 80 107 
1922 75 100 
1923 -60 80 
1924 49 66 











Determining the index numbers for floor oil per gallon 
over a five-year period. 

the index numbers for the price of floor oil for 

the years 1920-24 inclusive are as indicated in 

Table II. 

It is plain that an index number for the price 
of school supplies as a whole would be based on 
the large number of articles that constitute 
school supplies. It is also clear that the prices of 
all the articles constituting school supplies are 
not affected by the same factors and consequently 
the prices of such articles will not vary at the 
same rate nor at the same periods of the year. 
Such being the case, it is necessary to strike a 
real average of the conditions that are being 
studied. Relative change in any factor must also 
be with respect to some standard. Consequently, 
another simple definition of an index number 
might be—‘‘an index number is a ratio of aver- 
ages, or an average of ratios.” 


Not Restricted to Past Phenomena 


Index numbers have been used for some time in 
studying the cost of living, trends in the stock 
and bond market, wholesale prices of various 
commodities, building costs, and various other 
financial problems. From this it may be seen that 
index numbers may be used in studying either 
past or contemporary phenomena. Ayers and 
Burgess in 1920,1 Frasier in 1922,’ Phillips in 
1924,° and Norton in 1927, employed the index 
number in measuring changes with respect to 
various factors affecting the administration of 
public education. However, all. these studies 
utilized the index number in analyzing conditions 
of past periods, rather than in scrutinizing con- 
temporary periods or in predicting conditions in 





lAyers, Leonard P., An Index Number for State School Systems, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1920. 

: “ey W. Randolph, Trends of School Costs, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1920. 

*Frasier, George W., The Control of City Finances. Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, 1922. 

Phillips, Frank M., Educational Ranking of States by Two Methods. 
American School Board Journal. Vol. LXIX, No. 6, pp. 47-49. De- 
cember, 1924. 

*Norton, John K., The Ability of the States to Support Education. 
mg ge — of the National Education Association. Vol. IV 

os, and 2. 
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the future. In the January, 1928, issue of the 
American School Board Journal there appeared 
an article entitled ““An Index Number of School 
Bond Prices,” which was an attempt to analyze 
contemporary school bond prices by means of an 
index number. The annual and monthly index 
numbers of the prices of instructional supplies 
presented at the beginning of this discussion are 
comparable with this index number of school 
bond prices. 

If educational administration is to be a genuine 
profession, it must be founded upon fact rather 
than fancy, and predictions must be made upon 
conclusions drawn from quantitative data, rather 
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with the prices of instructional supplies are, “Am 
I paying too much for instructional supplies?” 
“Will the price of instructional supplies go up or 
down?” and “How do expenditures for instruc- 
tional supplies for the current year compare with 
the expenditures for instructional supplies in 
other years?” 

A study of Chart II immediately indicates that 
cost of instructional supplies is apparently con- 
nected with the time of year at which orders for 
school supplies are placed. It will be remembered 
that as shown in Table I, it is rather common 
practice to order school supplies in June, July, 
and August. A study of Chart II clearly shows 





Month | Sept. |Qct.|Nov.|Dec./| Jan. 


1927 92 
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Mar.|Apr.|May | June| July*| Aug .* 
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Chart II—Monthly index of prices of instructional supplies. 


than upon primitive prejudices. It is hoped that 
this material concerning the cost of instructional 
supplies will help in dignifying the profession of 
educational administration. 

An annual index number of the prices of in- 
structional supplies is presented in Chart I. This 
annual index number is based on the catalog 
prices of nearly ninety-eight per cent of the most 
common articles usually designated as school sup- 
plies. It will be noted that 1926 is taken as the 
base year. A monthly index number of the prices 
of instructional supplies is presented in Chart II. 
This monthly index number is based on the 
monthly prices of over three hundred raw prod- 
ucts from which more than ninety-eight per cent 
of all school supplies are manufactured. Here, 
again, the year 1926 is taken as the base for fur- 
ther consideration. 

Some of the queries that are constantly arising 
in the minds of superintendents in connection 


July and August are not final indexes. 


that in 1928 the instructional supplies purchased 
in June were decidedly more expensive than 
similar supplies purchased in May. Also, accord- 
ing to the latest figures available, supplies pur- 
chased in July and August for this year will be 
even more expensive than those purchased in 
June. 

In conclusion, it may be said that we believe 
that index numbers will play an increasingly 
strong part in educational administration. Within 
a few years answers to many administrative 
problems should be found in index numbers. 





A recent study of the California interschool 
movements of rural-school pupils shows that only 
29.2 per cent of the pupils reaching the eighth 
grade have continued in the same school system 
from the first grade and that 28.6 per cent of the 
pupils have changed school] systems four or more 
times. 
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WENTY-TWO years ago, when the young 
[tation inventor Marconi applied for his first 

wireless patents in England, not even the 
most optimistic person could have foreseen the 
far-reaching benefit of present-day radio. Al- 
though scientists even then were looking forward 
to a time when talking through the ether would 
be possible, they could not faintly conceive of the 
tremendous educational benefits to be derived 
from such concerts and lectures as those to be 
broadcast soon to the schools of America. 

This year, New York, Boston, Springfield, 
Baltimore, Rochester, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Tulsa, Dallas, 
Houston, San Antonio, Louisville, Nashville, Mem- 
phis, Atlanta, Charlotte, Denver, Davenport, Des 
Moines, Kansas City, Washington, Omaha, De- 
troit, and Chicago will be linked in one great 
chain and schools of those cities, as well as schools 
in the surrounding territory, will be able to re- 
ceive concerts presented by the world’s greatest 
artists and speeches by men of outstanding fame. 


Educational Application of Radio 


The statement has been made that England has 
outdistanced America in the educational applica- 
tion of radio. A recent survey, however, shows 
that practically every station in the United States 
has conducted at least one series of educational 
programs. Much individuality has been displayed 
in the manner of presefitation and much experi- 
menting has been done in an effort to discover 
the type of programs most in demand by the 
public. Several university extension divisions and 
at least four state departments of education have 
interested themselves in state-wide broadcasting. 


Thtiies 
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4 . How Best to Utilize 
the Damrosch Radio 


Musical Programs 


By ALICE KEITH, NEw York City 


Both the Detroit and Cleveland symphony 
orchestras have made a gift of their young 
people’s concerts to the schools in their territory. 
Several broadcasters have supplied schools and 
extension classes with preparatory books after 
the manner of the English stations. 

Because relatively few schools are as yet 
equipped with receiving sets, most educational 
programs are aimed at adults with radios in their 
homes. 


Some of the Subjects Broadcast 


The variety and scope of subjects discussed in 
radio lectures are suggested by a bulletin from 
Mills College in California. Talks on astronomy, 
contemporary art, English, geology, geography, 
history, landscape gardening, library methods, 
philosophy, physical education, and psychology 
were given over the air during the past year by 
college faculty members. 

For five and a half years, Pullman College in 
Washington has broadcast three lectures each 
week, and WMAQ in Chicago has done notable 
work in procuring the services of university pro- 
fessors. The state universities of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and North Caro- 
lina are only a few of the institutions of learning 
that have reached out into the surrounding terri- 
tory by means of radio. Dozens of other organ- 
ized efforts in adult education through radio have 
been made in various parts of the country, the 
success or failure of which has, of course, been 
chiefly determined by their practical value. 

While the problem of reaching individuals in 
their homes has not been great, the proper use of 
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radios in schools—particularly in secondary 
schools—has been hard to determine. Every pro- 
gressive administrator recognizes in this new in- 
vention a powerful ally to future education, but 
the question of when, where, and how to use it is 
a matter of much discussion. Of course, there is 
always the type of teacher who experiments with 
a subconscious anticipation of failure—the kind 
who concludes after an initial attempt at listening 
in that “nothing can be done.” Perhaps at the 
first trial, an inadequate or poorly adjusted set 
was used, perhaps hundreds of children of differ- 
ent ages were crowded into one auditorium, per- 
haps the listening period was too long even for 
adult concentration, perhaps any or all of these 
wrong conditions obtained. 


Early Conditions Are Corrected 


Any or all of them can be corrected. The best 
type of radio set is now capable of reproducing 
tone quality with utmost fidelity. Technical ex- 
perts can always advise the best type of set for a 
particular situation. 

Small groups of children of the same mental 
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age should listen in under ordinary classroom 
conditions whenever possible. Not even the in- 
teresting subjects of geography or reading could 
be taught in crowded auditoriums. Musical con- 
certs should be graded quite as much as any other 
informational material to be assimilated by young 
pupils whose interests are changing with growth. 


Length of Broadcast Period 


Just as important as the physical conditions of 
the classroom is the understanding of child psy- 
chology on the part of the broadcasters. Prac- 
tically all educators are agreed that a twenty or 
thirty-minute period is long enough, especially as 
a shorter period makes curriculum adjustment 
less difficult. ai 

Oakland, Calif., was perhaps the Avst system to 
experiment with radio in the elementary schools. 
Lessons in penmanship, drawing, arithmetic, 
physical education, history, and music were 
broadcast as early as 1924. The state department 
of education in Connecticut for the period of one 
year sponsored a successful series of musical con- 
certs broadcast through WTIC to New England 





Dr. Walter Damrosch receiving a gift of flowers from New York City school children after the first broadcast 
to public schools, February 12, 1928. 
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A typical radio program, with visual aids on the bulletin board, allows these third-grade children in the Marion 
School, Cleveland, to enjoy a minuet. 


rural schools. WMAQ of Chicago for more than 
a year has been broadcasting a music apprecia- 
tion course under the direction of Anne Shaw 
Faulkner. And the music department of Cleve- 
land has for three years presented a series of 
carefully graded concerts through WTAM that 
is a part of the regular course in music apprecia- 
tion of the city schools. 


Develop Local Systems 


Those administrators who feel that broadcast 
concerts should consist chiefly of material related 
to existing courses of study will probably develop 
local broadcasting to their own school systems. 
Those who feel that great events of international 
importance like President Coolidge’s speech in 
Cuba, the Republican and Democratic conven- 
tions, and the landing of the Bremen flyers, 
should be brought into the schoolroom as living 
history, doubtless will favor the reception of na- 
tionally broadcast events. 

During the coming school year, many events of 
world importance will be broadcast and no less 
a personage than Walter Damrosch, orchestra 


conductor of international fame, will broadcast 
a series of concerts through WJZ and associated 
stations each Friday morning at eleven o’clock, 
eastern standard time. 

The radio corporation under whose sponsorship 
Dr. Damrosch is to broadcast has wisely called 
into council many men and women who are 
leaders in various educational fields. 

The appreciation committee of the Music Su- 
pervisors’ National Conference served ex officio 
when at their April meeting in Chicago they sug- 
gested time schedule and types of concerts de- 
sired. Although Dr. Damrosch, with his wealth 
of experience in conducting children’s concerts 
and his vast knowledge of music literature, will 
plan the radio concerts, he is adhering closely to 
the plans suggested by this committee. 


Advisory Council of Educators 


An advisory council that will meet annually 
has also been chosen by Dr. Damrosch to discuss 
the scope and possibilities of national broadcast- 
ing to schools. This small group consists of some 
of America’s most progressive educators, state 
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and city superintendents and presidents of col- 
leges and private schools, as well as music di- 
rectors. 

Although the project of broadcasting the Dam- 
rosch concerts will always be remembered as the 
first nation-wide broadcasting to the schools of 
the United States, may we not also think of it 
as the beginning of a series of such magnificent 
projects that, under the direction of national 
leaders in education, will bring the greatest lec- 
turers and artists to every schoolhouse in the 
country that chooses to open the doors and let 
them in? 





Should Boards Be Financially 


Independent? 


“That the local boards of education should be 
financially independent in their control of the 
public schools has been effectively championed by 
such men as Strayer, Frasier, McGaughy, Cub- 
berley, Deffenbaugh, and others. Among leading 
educators the desirability of relative freedom of 
taxing ability for school boards is unquestioned. 


Smaller cities (2,500 to 








Larger cities (5,000 to 
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that great progress has already been made in all 
sections of the United States; but, because of the 
advantages that would accrue to education, both 
North and South can well afford to put forth the 
necessary effort that will bring the number of 
independent cities in each section nearer to 100 
per cent. 

“Authorities in the field of educational adminis- 
tration are even more completely agreed that in 
the superintendent of schools (or supervising 
principal) the board of education should find its 
chief school executive and in him should be lodged 
a large measure of executive control. He should 
be held, at the same time, to the fullest degree of 
administrative responsibility. Boards of educa- 
tion, in large as well as small cities, are relatively 
easily persuaded to turn over such control to their 
executive personnel insofar as this control per- 
tains only to what they understand to be purely 
educational matters. Boards are much more re- 
luctant to give over to superintendents control 
of administrative functions relating to financial 
affairs. Strayer has denounced the practice of 
attempting to segregate financial from educational 








4,999) 10,000) Smaller and larger 
Number Per cent Number’ Percent Number Percent 
Sections of United Number inde- inde- Number inde- inde- Number inde- inde- 
States cities pendent pendent cities pendent pendent cities pendent pendent 
ae 241 74 187 135 72 568 428 75 
Ee eee 83 55 66 15 55 134 83 63 
SR es Oe 63 56 89 35 35 100 98 91 93 
United States .... .. 491 352 73 250 185 74 860 602 75 | 
The ratio of the cities relatively independent to affairs. He states, ‘The fetish of the efficiency of 


those relatively dependent has been variously esti- 
mated from fifty to approximately eighty to 
ninety per cent. 

“The situation in 800 small cities of the United 
States financially dependent of their municipal 
government in school affairs, follows: 

“The per cent for the larger group, seventy- 
four per cent (for all sections of the country taken 
together), compared with the per cent for the 
smalier group, seventy-three per cent (for all 
sections of the country taken together), indicates 
that the school systems in cities with 5,000 to 
10,000 population have freed themselves from the 
incubus of municipal control to a greater extent 
than have the cities with 2,500 to 4,000 popula- 
tion. In the cities of both sizes the West is in 
the most desirable position of independence, the 
North next, and the South last. The percentage 
of the grand total of the 800 city systems that are 
independent gives for the West ninety-three per 
cent, the North seventy-five per cent, and the 
South sixty-three per cent. It is seen, therefore, 


the business man has often operated to interfere 
with sound principles of administration . 

To set up a separate business organization, w ith 
co-ordinate authority, is to propose that the busi- 
ness affairs of the school system can be conducted 
without reference to the educational program 
that the schools are providing and in the further- 
ing of which all administrative activities find 
their real significance.’”—H. S. Ganders, Bureau 
of Education, Bulletin No. 6. 





The Massachusetts Safety Council has organ- 
ized 100 junior safety councils including thou- 
sands of members, each of whom became eligible 
for membership by performing two “acts of 
safety.” Their fourth annual spring rally, held 
in Boston recently, was attended by 5,000 chil- 
dren. A series of safety lessons prepared by the 
parent body is being used by 6,000 teachers in 
twenty-seven cities and towns, and safety in- 
struction has been started in 300 playgrounds in 
a number of cities. 
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Why Discriminate Against 
Married Teachers? 


In this and following discussions, Professor Reeves, after 
an exhaustive study, treats the several aspects of this 
situation which has become a question of intense interest 


By CHARLES E. REEVES, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, ELMIRA COLLEGE, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


tion of New York State, has ruled that a 

woman teacher, entitled to permanent tenure 
in the state, cannot be removed because of the 
fact that, subsequent to her appointment as a 
teacher, she has become a married woman. It is 
held that a teacher who has served the prescribed 
probationary term of three years is entitled to 
permanent tenure and may hold her position 
“during good behavior and efficient and com- 
petent service, and she is not removable except 
for cause after hearing by an affirmative vote of 
the board.”’ The decision was given on an appeal 
brought by an Albany teacher against action of 
the board of education regarding her dismissal 
as a teacher because of her marriage. The result 
has been that boards of education in New York 
State have in several instances been compelled to 
repeal or modify rules previously made against 
the employment of married women, in order to 
conform to the commissioner’s ruling. 


F ition o P. GRAVES, commissioner of educa- 


Recent Court Cases 


A number of cases growing out of rules pro- 
hibiting the employment of married teachers have 
recently been brought before the courts. For 
example: 

1. A teacher was secretly married, continuing 
to perform her duties satisfactorily until the end 
of the school year in defiance of the board of edu- 
cation rule that marriage should terminate the 
teacher’s contract. The board demanded a refund 
of the amount earned after the time of her mar- 
riage. 

2. A superintendent of schools took action 
against a board of education for his dismissal 
from his position, his dismissal growing out of 
his defense of married teachers for the school 
system in which he was employed. 

The problem of the married teacher has been 
forced upon the attention because of the many 
*This is the first of a series of articles by Professor Reeves, deal- 


ing with the married teacher problem. The second will appear in an 
early issue. 


actions of school boards in excluding married 
women from service in the public schools and in 
a few cases in actions taken to repeal such rules. 
Such news items as the following appear in edu- 
cational publications: 


“The board of education of D , O., has 
adopted a resolution not to employ married 
women who had contracts this year. There is 
said to be enough single women teachers.” 

“P , Ky. The school board has prohibited 
the employment of married women teachers. 
The contract of any teacher who marries dur- 
ing the school term will become void.” 

“C , R. I. No married woman whose hus- 
band is living and in a position to support her 
shall be appointed to a permanent teaching 
position. Women teachers who have been ap- 
pointed to permanent positions automatically 
lose this permanent tenure when they are mar- 

















ried.” 

— , Okla. The school board has re- 
scinded a rule barring married women 
teachers.” 

“The D , Texas, school board has re- 
voked its rule barring married women 
teachers.” 


A large number of items, of the nature of those 
quoted above, led to an attempt to discover the 
reasons for discrimination against married wom- 
en teachers. Accordingly, letters were written to 
superintendents of sixty school systems where 
action, one way or the other, had recently been 
taken, requesting answers to definite questions 
concerning the causes and effects of such actions. 
It was thought that these superintendents, whu 
had recently had the problem, in definite form, 
to meet, would be qualified to give such informa- 
tion from their recent experiences. Forty-eight 
replies were received, most of them being from 
superintendents in cities where action had been 
taken that was unfavorable to the employment 
of married teachers. 

Does the rule apply to married men teachers? 
In but one case did superintendents state that the 
rule debarring married teachers applied to mar- 
ried men teachers. Thus, whatever disqualifies 
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married women as teachers does not, as a rule, 
apply with equal force, if at all, to married men. 

Are teachers who marry below average, aver- 
age, or above average in efficiency? Thirty-five 
superintendents answered this question. Twenty 
stated that they believe married teachers are 
average in ability; five that they believe they are 
below average; five that they are average and 
above average; and five that they are above aver- 
age. If these are typical of cases where this 
problem has been met, it is clear that inefficiency 
cannot be a cause of discrimination against mar- 
ried women as teachers. 

One superintendent states that “Our experi- 
ence is that married women have been 
among our best teachers—and this is almost, if 
not quite, without exception.” 


Discrimination Unfair 


Such married teachers as are inefficient or lack 
professional training should, of course, be ex- 
cluded. But this applies to unmarried teachers 
as well. It seems reasonable to suppose that the 
teacher who marries has, on the average, had 
more experience than the average unmarried 
teacher and that she has probably had somewhat 
more of professional training. These should make 
for greater efficiency on the part of married 
teachers. At any rate, it seems plausible to sup- 
pose a rule that will eliminate the inefficient and 
nonprofessional unmarried teacher should be suf- 
ficient, if applied, to eliminate the inefficient and 
nonprofessional married teacher without resort- 
-ing to a special rule against married teachers as 
a class. 

This matter is well set forth by Mrs. Mary 
Morse, president of the Civic Club of Buffalo, 
New York, who says: “The question is not 
whether a teacher is married, but whether she is 
efficient as a teacher. If a woman has been 
trained and has fitted herself for a certain pro- 
fession, marriage does not take that knowledge 
or training from her. Moreover, the fact that she 
goes back to that profession indicates that she is 
especially interested and suited to fill the position 
for which she has fitted herself.” 

Efficiency as teachers should be a large factor 
in determining who shall teach the children of 
the public schools. If the rule against the employ- 
ment of married women teachers tends to elimi- 
nate the more experienced women from the sys- 
tem, is it a wise discrimination? It would seem 
that the better policy would be to judge each in- 
dividual teacher’s work on the basis of merit, and 
if her work is inefficient, drop such teacher 
whether she be married or single. 

Are poor health and liability to pregnancy 
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causes of discrimination against married women 
as teachers? Twenty-five superintendents believe 
that poor health is not a cause for discrimination 
against married women as teachers, while four 
believe that it may be sometimes. The argument 
for the exclusion of married women on the 
grounds of liability to pregnancy seems to have 
more weight. Sixteen superintendents believe it 
is a valid reason for discrimination, while four- 
teen believe that it is not, and five that it fre- 
quently becomes a reason. 

Superintendents state that “resignations on 
this account (pregnancy) are rather common and 
annoying,” and that “this will cause all kinds of 
comments if they (the teachers) continue.” One 
states that “‘the rule is in force this year for the 
first time. For a number of years we have had, 
on an average, one or more teachers quit during 
the term for the cause of pregnancy. This caused 
much embarrassment and hampered the work of 
the schools.” 

Other superintendents, however, state that 
there are “very few if any such cases,” and that 
“under such conditions, married women teach- 
ers discontinue their work without interference 
with the schools.”” One superintendent points to 
the fact that many married women, formerly 
teachers, do not have children. He states that in 
his city there is a rule that “if a teacher has been 
married two years and has not had any children, 
she may be re-employed as a teacher.” 


Why Not a Pregnancy Clause? 


It should be possible adequately to protect the 
schools against interruptions due to pregnancy 
without exclusion of the whole class of married 
women. Would not a simple clause in the mar- 
ried woman’s contract providing that contracts 
become void in case of pregnancy be as success- 
ful in meeting the objections to their services as 
the rule providing that contracts shall become 
void in case of marriage? Such provision would 
save excellent married teachers for the school 
and would operate to cause fewer interruptions 
in the middle of the term than the voidance of 
contracts in case of marriage. Such a rule would 
obviate any necessity for legislating against a 
whole class of teachers in order to eliminate the 
few whose condition makes them undesirable in 
the school room. 

Somewhat akin to the argument against the 
employment of married women teachers on 
grounds of liability to pregnancy is the argument 
that the normal function of the young married 
woman teacher is to rear a family and that it is 
the school board’s duty not to interfere with that 
function by employing her as a teacher. 
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One superintendent states that “There is, in my 
opinion, one sound argument, and only one, 
against allowing young women who marry to con- 
tinue teaching. The normal function of such 
young women is that of homemakers and mothers. 
Insofar as their continuation in the school room 
prevents these functions the 
objection is valid.” Another writes that “employ- 
ment of married women is socially wrong be- 
cause it has a tendency to reduce the size of 
families.” 

The sociological argument, however, is an- 
swered by another superintendent who states 
that the rule against the employment of married 
women discourages marriage among normal 
young women who would like, and are entitled to 
marry, and that this reduces the number of fami- 
lies. Another superintendent writes, “I am not at 
all in sympathy with the discrimination against 
married teachers. Young women teachers who are 
energetic, enthusiastic,—‘live wires!’—as a rule, 
make the best teachers. Such teachers, of course, 
expect to marry. When they do, they settle down 

otherwise they are the same as ever. I 
believe that this sort of teacher, after a few years 
of married life, makes the best of teachers, par- 
ticularly of the lower grades.” 


Limits of Board’s Duties 


It is doubtful whether the board of education 
should consider it a part of its duties to pass 
rules aimed at increasing the size of families. If 
so, it should also assume the responsibility when 
such rules often operate to discourage marriage 
on the part of young women who are well quali- 
fied and desirous of assuming the duties of mar- 
riage and later of motherhood. 

The fact that “many married women have 
families to care for,’”’ would seem to be a sound 
argument against the employment of such wom- 
en, but that hardly justifies exclusion of the whole 
class of married women teachers. It is a regret- 
table fact that statistics show that many educated 
women, such as school teachers, do not have 
families, and this is true even though they do not 
care to continue to teach. Boards of education 
should probably refuse to employ married wom- 
en who have families that require their attention, 
but this hardly justifies exclusion of the entire 
group. 

The argument is advanced that women who are 
married should be eliminated as teachers because 
“married women should be supported by their 
husbands.” Superintendents state that absence 
of the rule results in the “teacher supporting the 
family rather than in the man supporting it;” 
that “the husband should make the living;” that 
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“it encourages women to marry men whose in- 
comes are insufficient to maintain a proper 
home;” and that “it is economically wrong if it 
brings a double income into the family.” 

It is, of course, true that men should support 
their wives, but this principle should not be car- 
ried to an extent that would compel wives, with- 
out children, to lead lives of idleness, even when 
they are able and desirous of contributing their 
professional services to society. The economic 
argument should have little concern for the board 
of education so long as a teacher is efficient and 
performs her duties well. It is no detriment for 
teachers to have “double incomes.” In fact, the 
incomes are not double incomes. If a husband 
and wife continue to earn amounts that they 
earned before marriage, these amounts do not, 
because of the fact of marriage, constitute double 
incomes. There are still two people to support. 


A Single Salary Schedule 


The argument that married women teachers 
will accept lower salaries than unmarried teach- 
ers, while true, is not altogether the teacher’s 
fault. The condition is due to the tendency of 
school boards to capitalize on the fact that the 
place of abode of the married woman teacher is 
fixed and that she is not free to compete on equal 
terms in the open market with the unmarried 
teacher. Since the fault is that of the board of 
education’s policy in paying married teachers less, 
the fact cannot be used as an argument by them 
for discrimination against married teachers. All 
that is necessary is for boards of education to 
place all teachers on a salary schedule. No mar- 
ried teachers will object to receiving as large a 
salary as is received by unmarried teachers of 
equal experience, training, and merit. 

Boards of education sometimes pass a rule 
against the employment of married women teach- 
ers and then make exception on the basis of 
“the economic necessity of certain classes of mar- 
ried women.” One superintendent states that 
“there is no discrimination unless the husband is 
in good health and working.” One rule reads: 
“No married woman whose husband is living and 
in a position to support her shall be appointed to 
a permanent teaching position.” Another rule 
states that the school board has adopted the 
policy “not to employ married women teachers 
with husbands able to support them.” Still an- 
other provides that “no married women will be 
employed in the instructional service of the public 
schools, unless they are dependent upon them- 
selves for support.” 

Such rules! Professional? Well, hardly. What 
has a woman’s means of support to do with the 
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matter of her employment as a teacher? One 
would think from reading many of these rules 
that the schools were maintained as a means of 
poor relief. If a married woman who has no 
means of support may be employed, why may not 
a married woman be employed who has means of 
support but desires to utilize her experience and 
professional training? The operation of this non- 
professional rule would mean that a well-quali- 
fied woman whose husband supported her could 
not be employed as a teacher, while a poorly 
trained or inexperienced woman, meeting the 
minimum requirements of the particular system 
would be qualified for appointment. 


Ability Should Be Determining Factor 


Why should not the married woman whose hus- 
band is thrifty and can support her be employed 
as well as the married woman whose husband is 
sickly and unable to work, or who has left her to 
support herself and family? Are boards of edu- 
cation appointed to provide positions for women 
who need support, or to look after the educa- 
tional interests of children whose education is 
‘ommitted to their charge by securing for them 
the best possible qualified teachers, regardless o1 
whether they have or have not other means of 
support? Would any industrial organization set 
up economic need as a condition to be met by a 
candidate applying for a position? 

Any provision for the employment of mar- 
ried women teachers who depend upon their own 
efforts for the support of themselves or a family, 
while excluding married women teachers, equally 
well or better qualified, who have a husband to 
support them, is clearly opposed to the interest 
of the school. Such a provision would never be 
tolerated in any efficiently managed industry. It 
is even more important that it be not tolerated 
in a school system, the product of which is the 
educational condition of the next generation of 
Americans. 





Values of Sound Retirement 


Laws 


Every state should have a teachers’ retirement 
system that is sound, supported by both the pub- 
lic and the teachers, according to E. Ruth Pyrtle, 
chairman of the committee on teachers’ retire- 
ment allowances. Twenty-two states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have state-wide laws, and eleven 
other states have laws applying to certain cities 
only. Some of these retirement systems are most 
satisfactory, but some states are working to re- 
vise and strengthen their laws. 

The teachers of the states having good retire- 
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ment laws can do much to help bring about the 
enactment of a sound law in the sixteen states 
now working for such legislation. 


“What can they do? Use their influence, as a 
member of our great profession, as a voting citi- 
zen, in season and out of season, to encourage 
the taxpaying public to see that good retirement 
systems make for better efficiency in the schools,” 
states Miss Pyrtle. 

“The teacher working under a good retirement 
system knows that a sound retirement law at- 
tracts and holds capable young people in the pro- 
fession, that it gives a better guaranty of pro- 
motion within the profession because of the 
retirement of teachers at reasonable age. 

“The fortunate teacher under a good state-wide 
retirement law realizes that the efficiency of the 
teacher is increased because it lengthens the peri- 
od of teaching efficiency by relieving her mind 
of the fear of destitute old age; and she knows 
that a good retirement law makes it possible for 
the teacher to invest in study, training, and 
travel without endangering the provision made 
for her old age,’ Miss Pyrtle declares. 

When the teaching profession and the rest of 
the taxpayers in the states having no retirement 
laws are made aware of this, retirement legisla- 
tion will naturally be enacted. Provision should 
be made for reciprocal relations between states 
with retirement systems. 

It should be possible for a teacher to render 
teaching services anywhere in the United States 
or its territories without being penalized by a re- 
duced allowance upon retirement. This will be 
possible when all the states have sound retire- 
ment laws. 





Scope of Educational Radio 


Courses 


That radio courses vary widely may be seen 
if one considers the subjects listed by even one 
extension department. Since it was organized 
four years ago, the division of university exten- 
sion of the Massachusetts State Department of 
Education has included in its radio courses the 
following subjects: Household management, ap- 
preciation of music, contemporary American liter- 
ature, short-story writing, French, the making of 
a music lover (with piano illustrations), chief 
English writers of our day, business, psychology, 
backgrounds of English literature, psychology of 
understanding people, literary values in new 
books, journalism, new developments in econom- 
ics, essentials of drama, appreciation of sympho- 
nies, real estate law, and psychology of personal 
problems. 
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How the Superintendent Views 
the Business Department* 


The successful administrator considers accurate knowl- 
edge of this division essential and he guides its progress 
in channels that assure realization of the aim of education 


By A. L. THRELKELD, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, DENVER 


of a public-school system as being organ- 

ized for the same purpose as that of a 
private business enterprise; namely, dividends. 
Every organization must show profits in terms 
of the purpose for which it is organized or it 
cannot continue. Profits are the source of life 
in any organization. This is the one thing com- 
mon to all enterprises, private or public. 

But in education there may be a notion of what 
constitutes dividends different from the common 
concept in private business enterprises. In edu- 
cation we aim for dividends in terms of better 
people in each generation than those of the pre- 
ceding generation. This is the commonly ac- 
cepted aim of education, the thing in which I 
believe most superintendents and their staffs are 
primarily interested, and if one analyzes the his- 
tory of education he will undoubtedly conclude 
that the people have always had this purpose in 
mind in the maintenance of schools. There has 
not been a multiplicity of co-ordinate purposes in 
the establishment of a school system just as there 
has been no such multiplicity of co-ordinate pur- 
poses back of the organization of any successful 
private business enterprise. 


‘ SUPERINTENDENT of schools conceives 


Only One Dominant Purpose 


There can be only one dominant purpose in 
any successful action, whether it be the perform- 
ance of an individual, a company of individuals 
in a private business enterprise, or the general 
public in such a functioning as is represented in 
its establishment and maintenance of public 
schools. There can be many and varied sub- 
ordinate purposes but none that is co-ordinate 
with another. It has been said that if a drove of 
calves be haltered together they will remain in 
one spot indefinitely because of their pulling 
against one another, each theoretically being 
equal to every other. They cannot go anywhere. 


*Read before the National Association of Public School Business 
Officials, Denver, Colo. 


This is what tends to happen in any organization 
that has more than one dominant purpose. The 
schools are no exception to this rule. And edu- 
cation is the purpose for which the schools exist. 

It follows then that the planning of a build- 
ing program and the planning of the buildings 
themselves should be determined from the point 
of view of the educational needs to be served. 
Buildings do not exist in their own right nor are 
supplies and equipment purchased merely for the 
sake of having them. Custodians are not merely 
for the purpose of keeping the buildings in good 
condition except that in the final analysis such 
care makes better education possible. Every- 
thing must be contributory to the one dominating 
motive of the best possible education. 


Extravagance Must Be Avoided 


This point of view—that of one purpose, educa- 
tion—dominating the administration of a school 
system does not relegate to an unimportant posi- 
tion the department or departments responsible 
for the business management involved in main- 
taining a modern school system. It is extremely 
important that buildings be constructed and 
maintained at the lowest possible cost consistent 
with good educational services, and this is true 
with reference to the buying of all equipment, 
supplies, and the like. Not one dollar more than 
is necessary to carry on whatever program of 
education the people may have determined upon 
through their board of education should be spent. 

It_is therefore incumbent upon a superintend- 
ent of schools to desire a business department in 
charge of one who is thoroughly familiar with all 
of the business practices that enter into buying 
for a large corporation, the maintenance of the 
plant, and all like matters. A school system fail- 
ing to have such a department, headed by one 
of sufficient standing among the business men of 
the community to command their respect, would 
certainly be upon a very weak foundation. Like- 
wise, may it be said that the superintendent 
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The Edison Elementary School, Denv 


should be sufficiently familiar with this phase of 
the corporation’s affairs to know when the busi- 
ness department is functioning efficiently and to 
have proper judgment in the formation of policies 
guiding the department. 

Is this too much to expect of a superintendent, 
of a schoolmaster? Let us see if it is possible for 
him to escape responsibility for business manage- 
ment under any circumstances. It is a common 
error among citizens generally to overlook the 
main source of cost in the current expense of 
any school system; namely, the instruction item. 
Any school system that has less than seventy- 
five per cent of its current expense budget in the 
instruction item has something to explain, and 
any school system in which teachers’ salaries con- 
stitute less than sixty-five per cent of the budget 
has something to explain. This is true because 
this item so largely represents the real purpose 
for which the schools are maintained. 


Instructional Item Important 


Now it follows that in any kind of school ad- 
ministration, whether the business department be 
co-ordinate with the superintendent or subor- 
dinate to him, the main cost to the taxpayers lies 
outside of this department as far as current ex- 
penses are concerned, and for the administration 
of the instructional side of the school system the 
superintendent is as a rule responsible. It may 
be argued that this is an item that one cannot 
do much about or that it is easy to hit upon rules 
and regulations whereby the teachers’ salary item 
can be economically administered without the 
exercise of much judgment or administrative 
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er, one of the newer type schools. 


ability. I do not agree with this point of view. 
It is only within the last few days that one of 
our principals in visiting a school system in an- 
other city ran across an evasion of a rule of this 
kind as follows: 

In this city and in the particular type of school 
visited it was the rule that a certain number of 
pupils per teacher must be maintained. The 
visitor observed that the classes were much 
smaller in this school than could possibly be the 
case if this ratio were actually observed. He in- 
quired as to how this came about and the indi- 
vidual who was showing him the school said, 
“Why, we get around it this way. Here is a 
teacher to whom we assign only two classes a 
day. We do not report this person as a full 
teacher but simply as a third of a teacher.” 


Evasion of Rule 


In this case the ratio of so many pupils per 
teacher was not what it seemed and the school 
district was paying for three times the teaching 
time it was actually getting. I do not present this 
as being general, but I do want emphatically to 
say that business managerial ability of the high- 
est order is required on the part of a superin- 
tendent of schools, on the part of his staff and 
the principals in managing the time and energy 
that go into instruction as definitely as is such 
ability involved in the buying of supplies and 
equipment. A teacher who is not a good business 
manager of his classroom is just that much short 
of meeting his responsibilities. 

My purpose in referring to this is primarily to 
emphasize the fact that even in a school system 
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having a business department co-ordinate with 
the superintendent, upon the theory that the 
superintendent cannot be a business executive and 
also an educational administrator, the superin- 
tendent is left with serious managerial responsi- 
bilities with respect to the expenditure of funds. 
These responsibilities are not essentially different 
in the kind of capacity called for from that in- 
volved in the business office. Therefore, I hold 
that the department of a school system that is 
responsible for the planning of buildings, their 
construction and maintenance, the purchase of 
supplies, equipment, and the like should be upon 
the same basis as that of other important de- 
partments of the superintendent’s staff, and a 
superintendent who is able to meet the responsi- 
bility of being the chief executive officer of the 
corporation should be obtained. 


Centered Responsibility 


This conclusion I come to under the general 
theory that the administrative set-up of any cor- 
poration should be consistent with the purpose of 
its existence. I have taken the position that in 
a school system there is only one dominant pur- 
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pose and this is to show dividends in terms of 
educational results. Unless responsibility for the 
achievement of this dominant purpose can be 
centered in one executive as is true in all private 
business enterprises I cannot see any way of 
establishing an administrative set-up consistent 
with the purpose of the organization. As an 
illustration of this principle I offer the following 
quotation from the autobiography of Andrew 
Carnegie: 

“The mills were at last about ready to begin 
and an organization the auditor proposed was 
laid before me for approval. I found he had 
divided the works into two departments and had 
given control of one to Mr. Stevenson, a Scots- 
man who afterwards made a fine record as a 
manufacturer, and control of the other to a Mr. 
Jones. Nothing, I am certain, ever affected the 
success of the steel company more than the de- 
cision I gave upon that proposal. Upon no ac- 
count could two men be in the same works with 
equal authority. An army with two commanders- 
in-chief, a ship with two captains, could not fare 
more disastrously than a manufacturing concern 
with two men in command upon the same ground, 





Main entrance hall and stairway, East High School, Denver. 
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even though in two different departments. I 
said: 

“*This will not do. I do not know Mr. Steven- 
son, nor do I know Mr. Jones, but one or the 
ether must be made captain and he alone must 
report to you.’ 

“The decision fell upon Mr. Jones and in this 
way we obtained “The Captain’ who afterwards 
made his name famous wherever the manufacture 
of Bessemer steel is known.” 


Aims of Education and Business Similar 


It may be argued that there are some funda- 
mental differences between an educational insti- 
tution and a business enterprise; that a business 
enterprise exists for the purpose of making 
money, while an educational institution exists for 
the purpose of producing intangible outcomes 
with only a limited amount of money to spend, 
and that it is necessary to set up in balance with 
the educational department of a school system a 
business office to serve as a check upon the ex- 
treme and perhaps impracticable educational 
schemes of the professional educator. To this it 
may be said that even in private business of the 
most successful character there seems to be a pur- 
pose emerging that is something different and 
perhaps above the motive of merely making 
money dividends. 

Let me hasten to say that I do not hold that 
any business concern can be maintained without 
actually making money profits. Such a conten- 
tion would be foolish. My point is that many 
private business concerns are realizing that their 
main problem is to deal with humanity in such 
a way as to make people better off spiritually, if 
you please. Secondarily, it is believed that this 
will reflect in money profits. Such a point of 
view in private business is causing a new type of 
executive and administrator to emerge; namely, 
one who is primarily an engineer of human nature 
as well as an expert in money matters. This is 
a long story and it is impossible in a brief paper 
to attempt to trace through the trends in the 
world of economics that seem to me clearly to 
illustrate that this kind of a change is occurring. 
My thought is that in the future it may be more 
difficult to distinguish the school superintendent, 
the educational administrator and executive from 
the business executive and administrator, and vice 
versa. And this coming together will in all prob- 
ability be good for both. We say in education 
that what we are trying to do is to make life more 
abundant for more people. The wise captain of 
industry to-day says that that is the primary pur- 
pose of his organization. To the extent that he 
actually carries out this ideal does his organiza- 
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tion achieve good will and become prosperous. 
What is the difference between this and the pur- 
pose for which schools exist? 

Furthermore, it is apparent to anyone who will 
stop to study the matter that it is only as human 
beings develop that material prosperity ensues. 
There is no money value in a suit of clothes, a 
paving brick, a desk, an automobile, except in 
terms of the use that human beings want to make 
of each. And what human beings want to do and 
are able to do changes from generation to gen- 
eration in such a way as to make it impossible 
at any time to say definitely what the limits of 
prosperity are to be for the next generation. Edu- 
cation, using the term in the broad sense, is the 
means by which we develop ever-higher types of 
people, and greater productivity and greater mar- 
kets come about as people are developed. Educa- 
tion is the source of wealth, therefore any philos- 
ophy of school administration that would place 
educational policies under the control of an indi- 
vidual or a point of view based upon the assump- 
tion that present conditions are final would tend 
to shut off the very springs of progress. 


Growth of Educational Budgets 


Who would have said a hundred years ago that 
humanity could afford to spend for education 
what it is spending to-day? How could accurate 
predictions have been made concerning the pres- 
ent capacity of industry to pay wages, to support 
the various institutions of civilization, and the 
like? Who can say what we can afford to spend 
a hundred years from now? And, further, it 
takes only a casual view of the world to show 
that such development of the productive powers 
of the people as has characterized western civili- 
zation, and especially the United States, is not 
inevitable; it is contingent upon what we do about 
it. Look at the primitive peoples of the world. 
The biologists tell us that many of these peoples 
are potentially as productive as we are but these 
potentialities have not been developed. What 
business industry of our country would look to 
these primitive peoples as offering satisfactory 
markets for its wares? 

It is clear that neither the development of the 
natural resources of a country nor the capacity 
of the people to consume can be brought about 
through any other process than that of education 
in its broad sense. Without the contributions of 
the science laboratories of our schools, where 
would production be to-day, and without com- 
mensurate development of the tastes of people 
what would be the good of such development in 
production? No doubt the development of the 
tastes of people is the most important phase of 
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the process for this determines whether business 
enterprises are to be of the highest type, whether 
all that is produced is to function to the highest 
ends as opposed to that type of civilization, if 
such it may be called, which is directed and con- 
trolled solely by materialism. 

Looking at it any way we will, the one big pur- 
pose for which a school system exists is that of 
developing people, and all departments of the 
school system should be synthesized in the best 
possible effort to meet this responsibility. 

I would not close without making it clear that 
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standards of living because of school taxes they 
will see to it through the board of education 
whom they elect that such taxes are lowered or 
at least not increased. I have no doubt that any 
superintendent of schools whose practices in busi- 
ness administration are not sound will sooner or 
later be brought to reckoning. 

The very purpose of a business department in 
the schools is to offer the means by which the 
business administration of the schools will be 
able at any time to stand the scrutiny of the most 
expert business man in all of those dealings com- 


Byers Junior High School, Denver. 


I have not contended that there is no limit to 
what the people can at any one time afford to 
spend for schools. I would not want to leave the 
impression that I think there should be no check 
upon the superintendent and even upon the board 
of education with regard to the expenditure of 
funds for education. Certainly there should be 
a definite check, and in our country we believe 
that this control should rest with the people. The 
people themselves should and do in the long run 
determine whether more or less will be spent for 
schools. A board of education elected at large 
by, from, and for the people, responsible directly 
to the people as is the case in Denver, can hardly 
permit a superintendent of schools to become ex- 
travagant, to go beyond the actual ability of the 
people to pay. I have no doubt that if the people 
at any time feel they are having to lower their 


monly called the business affairs of the school 
district. This, however, does not argue against 
the unified administration of education. Such an 
administration tends to educate teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, the superintendent’s staff, 
and the superintendent himself with regard to 
business management, and likewise such an or- 
ganization tends to educate the custodians, me- 
chanics, tradesmen, clerks, the staff of the 
business manager, and the business manager him- 
self with regard to educational objectives and 
policies. All come to see the big fact that all are 
working for the same purpose—the development 
of human beings—and that that purpose is so 
big that no matter how the job is apportioned 
out there is enough of the significant in each 
position to give every individual abundant oppor- 
tunity to find his real life in his job. 
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The City Superintendent’s 
Annual Report 


Herewith Professor Fowlkes presents discussion of a thor- 
ough study of thirty-five reports and in conclusion sug- 
gests several principles to be followed for successful results 


By JOHN GUY FOWLKES, PRoFEssoR oF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


ent of schools is one of the most important 

duties and at the same time rare privi- 
leges that a superintendent has. The importance 
and significance of the superintendent’s report 
have long since been recognized and set forth very 
strikingly by Hines,’ Miller,?, Moehlman,’® and 
Neale.‘ In 1921, Neale presented a study of gen- 
eral practice concerning the use of school reports 
in the financing of public education. The study 
by Neale paints the superintendent’s report none 
too brightly. 

One of the reasons for the rather inferior qual- 
ity of the superintendent’s report in many places 
is that of postponement of work on the report 
until well toward the close of the school year 
involved. This discussion is presented with the 
hope that some superintendents will begin now 
to pay more careful attention to their next report. 
As will be pointed out later, practice is not nec- 
essarily a safe criterion. This is often the case 
with the individual more than with the group. 
It is hoped that the following material will be of 
some help in stimulating more interest in report- 
making by superintendents. 


Mentor the report of the city superintend- 


Analysis of Thirty-Five Reports 


The following discussion is based on an analy- 
sis of thirty-five school reports issued by thirty- 
four cities in 1925 and 1926. Attention is called 
to the fact that there is one more report than 
there are cities. Because the reports issued by 
one city in 1925 and 1926 represent two different 
types, both were included. One report consisted 
of about ninety per cent pictorial material, and 
the other consisted largely of statistical and ex- 
pository material. The thirty-four cities range 
in population from about ten thousand to over 
two million and represent twenty-one states scat- 


*Hines, Harlan C., and Jones, Robinson, Public-School Publicity. The 
Macmillan Co., 1923. 

*Miller, Clyde R., and Charles, Fred, Publicity and the Public Schools. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924. 

*Moehlman, Arthur B., Public-School Relations. Rand MeNally Co. 

*Neale, M. G., School Reports as a Means of Securing Additional Sup- 
port for Education in American Cities. Missouri Book Co., 1921. 


tered throughout all sections of the United States. 
In keeping with the definitions set up by Hanus' 
and Moehlman,’ annual report and superintend- 
ent’s report are interpreted as follows: 

The term “annual report” as used in this dis- 
cussion refers to the printed statement issued by 
the representatives of the public-school system at 
yearly or longer intervals. 

The superintendent’s report is; (1) that part 
of the school report signed by the superintendent, 
and also (2) that part which is ascribed to the 
superintendent or claimed by him as indicated by 
the make-up of the entire school report. 


Ranges of Mechanical Makeup 


The thirty-five annual school reports ranged 
from six pages to five hundred and twenty-one 
pages in length. The median number of pages 
was eighty-seven. There were twenty-one reports 
with less than one hundred pages, and two reports 
with more than two hundred pages. 

Two of the thirty-five reports contained no part 
that could be classified as a superintendent’s re- 
port. The remaining thirty-three reports con- 
tained superintendent’s reports ranging from 
three pages to two hundred and fifteen pages in 
length. The median length of the superintend- 
ent’s report was thirty-five pages. 

Thirteen of the annual school reports were de- 
voted entirely to the superintendent’s report. In 
the remainder of the annual school reports, the 
percentage of the whole report devoted to the 
superintendent’s report ranged from three per 
cent to ninety-three per cent. The median was 
twenty-three per cent. 

A few typical statements of purposes from 
these thirty-five reports are as follows: 

“Showing the outstanding accomplishments of 
the past year.” 

“To add to the permanent records of the city 
a chapter in local history of education. The im- 





‘Hanus, Paul, School Administration and School Reports. - p. 50. 
*Moehlman, Arthur B., Public-School Relations. p. 119. 
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mediate purpose is to present to the citizens, 
through their chosen representatives, a report of 
their public schools.” 

“In accordance with the provisions of the by- 
laws, I submit a report of the special achieve- 
ments and progress of the school system during 
the past school year.” 

“This report should be one of progress along 
educational and building construction lines.” 

“The purpose of the report is to give the citi- 











TABLE I—MANNER OF PRESENTATION OF 
TOPICS 
No. D' S DS 
Attendance and enrollment.26 2 11 13 
Buildings—programs, use 

Oe ia 6a bee eas eee 3s Ww 8s Tf 
Teachers—salary, tenure, 

We ues cea teen bes 22 9 5 8 
Extension activities ....... FF 4 7 
Educational costs, finance...18 3 5 10 
BEN oe Os bo 00 ola aed oo i A 
Special classes, blind, etc...16 12 1 38 
General educational 

es eee 146 13 0 8 
Vocational education ...... 138 9 0 4 
Senior high school ........ > ae i 2 
Elementary schools ....... | = je Sie 
Special subjects .......... es 2 fy 
Junior high schools ....... 10 6 1 3 
Miscellaneous school activi- 

ties, libraries, museums, 

OG ot 06-4 dine e d-dh 04 eso 10 7 3 0 
Supervision program ...... ae oe Ty 
Curriculum and course of 

ee PRO cress $8 @.¢ 

| Administrative program ... 7 4 0 38 

| Department of research ... 7 6 0 1 
Business department—finan- 

enn stamens... . 2.5 cc i ae 1 
Progress of schools ....... a oe 
School savings ........... i a ae 
CS cide gee kus 6 6 0 90 
Extra-curricular activities.. 5 4 1 0 

, RR eer ee 286 157 47 82 
1D, Diseussion; S, Statistical; DS, Discussion and Statistical. 











zens some idea as to the scope of activities car- 
ried on to-day in their schools.” 

“This information is compiled on the basis pro- 
vided by the state office and is the official data 
on which the state school revenues are appor- 
tioned.” 

“In accordance with the rules.” 

Thirty-two of the reports included in this study 
covered a period of one year, one report covered a 
period of two years, and two reports covered a 
period of five years. From the point of view of 
method of presentation, the material included in 
the superintendent’s reports can be grouped under 
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four distinctly separate headings, as follows: 


1. Narrative or expository 
2. Statistical 
Statistical tables 
Graphs 
3. Pictorial 
Pictures 
Drawings 
4. Miscellaneous 

Eight of the thirty-five reports devote over 
sixty per cent of their space to statistical tables. 
Two of the reports devote ninety per cent and 
ninety-six per cent of their space to statistical 
tables. Thirteen of the thirty-five reports devote 
ninety per cent or more of their space to exposi- 
tory material. Fourteen of the thirty-five reports 
devoted some space to pictures. Ten of the re- 
ports devoted some space to faculty directories, 
school calendars, school-board personnel, etc., 
four of the reports devoting over five per cent of 
their space to this kind of information. 

The topics covered in the superintendent’s re- 
ports were grouped under thirty-six different 
headings. There was a wide range in the num- 
ber of topics covered by each report. The median 
number of topics included in the reports was 9.5. 
Eight reports dealt with over fifteen topics, and 
seven reports dealt with less than five topics. 


Manner of Presentation of Topics 


There was also considerable difference of 
method in presenting the various topics. Select- 
ing those topics that were presented in five or 
more reports, we find they were presented in the 
manner shown in Table I. 

These twenty-three topics were presented two 
hundred and eighty-six times in the thirty-five 
reports. They were presented 157 times through 
the use of expository material, forty-seven times 
through the use of statistical material, and eighty- 
two times through the use of both expository and 
statistical material. The topics “Educational 
Costs and Finance,” “Attendance and Enroll- 
ment,” and “Business Department” are the only 
ones that were presented more frequently through 
the use of statistical or expository-statistical ma- 
terial than through the use of expository material 
alone. 

As previously noted, fourteen of the thirty-five 
reports used illustrations of some kind. The por- 
tion of the report devoted to illustrations ranged 
from 1 per cent to 89.2 per cent. The illustra- 
tions used were generally either half-page or full 
page in size and usually were of school activities 
in which pupils are participating, and of build- 
ings. The illustrations were usually arranged so 
that they explained the topic being discussed at 
that point in the book. 
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TABLE II—KIND OF GRAPH USED IN PRESENTING THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF INFORMATION 


Maps 
Teacher activity 
Organization 
Census, withdrawals, attendance, etc... 6 
Grade progress 
Extension activities 
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Twenty-nine, or about eighty-three per cent of 
the thirty-five reports presented some part of 
their material through the use of statistical in- 
formation. Sixteen of these twenty-nine reports 
depended upon the use of statistical tables alone, 
and thirteen of the twenty-nine reports used both 
the statistical tables and the graph in presenting 
this type of information. Not any of the reports 
relied upon the use of the graph alone. The 
median percentage of space in each report devoted 
to statistical tables was 22.5 per cent. The me- 
dian percentage of space in each report devoted 
to graphs was 3.5 per cent. 


Five Types of Graphs 


Five types of graph were used to present eleven 
different types of information in these reports. 
The graphs were of the following types: Charted 
outline (Figure 1) ; bar (Figure 2) ; histogram or 
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line graph (Figure 3) ; divided circle (Figure 4) ; 
and maps showing the location of buildings, dis- 
tribution of population, etc. 


Use of Histogram and Bar Graph 


The histogram or line graph and the bar graph 
are used the most frequently in these reports. 
Three types of information seem to adapt them- 
selves most readily to interpretation through the 
use of the graph. They are (1) census, attend- 
ance, enrollment, etc.; (2) grade progress, re- 
tardation, promotions, etc., and (3) testing pro- 
grams. 

It is interesting to note that the map was used 
almost exclusively in connection with two types 
of information; namely, (1) census, attendance, 
enrollment, etc., and (2) school buildings, and 
building programs. The charted outline is used 
exclusively in the presentation of plans of or- 
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Figure 1—Charted outline type of graph. 


ganization of administrative staffs and like in- 
formation. 

Regarding mechanical composition, the quality 
of paper used in the reports was divided into 
three grades. Grade A was an enameled paper 
that was suitable for the printing of half tones 
as well as type. Grade B was a good grade of 
paper, but was not suitable to half tones and re- 
quired the insertion of special pages for this 
work. Grade C was a poor grade of paper. Clas- 
sifying the paper used in the reports into these 
three grades, it was found that eight of the re- 
ports used grade A, twelve of the reports used 
grade B, and thirteen of the reports used grade C. 


The size of the page used in the reports seemed 
to be fixed at six by nine inches. (See Graph 1.) 

Thirty-one of the thirty-five reports used 10 
point or smaller type. The most popular form of 
type was 10 point leaded, sixteen of the reports 
using it. (See Graph II.) 


Details of Cover 


Thirty of the thirty-three reports used a spe- 
cial cover stock for their reports. Only two of 
the reports used any special design for their 
cover. Thirteen of the reports had the city seal 
or emblem upon the cover. In regard to the 
color of the cover, nineteen reports used neutral 
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Figure 2—Bar type of graph. 
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shades of gray or brown, while twelve of the re- 
ports used brighter shades, such as yellow, green, 
tan, etc. 

Seventeen of the reports had no table of con- 
tents or index. Eight of the reports had a table 
of contents, eight of the reports had an index, 
and two of the reports had both a table of con- 
tents and an index. 

Taking the medians and the highest frequen- 
cies resulting from the examination of these 
thirty-five superintendent’s reports, the typical 
report would have the following characteristics: 

1. Number of pages—thirty-five. 

2. The superintendent’s report would be about 
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Attendance and enrollment 
Buildings—programs, use of, etc. 
Teachers—salary, tenure, etc. 
Educational costs, finance 

7. The illustrations used would be either half- 
page or full page in size. The subject of the illus- 
trations would be school activities in which pupils 
are participating, or school buildings. The illus- 
trations would be so placed as to explain some 
part of the narrative material. 

8. The size of the page would be six by nine 
inches. 

9. The paper would be of good quality, but 
would not be suitable for half tones. It would be 
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Figure 3—Histogram or line graph. 


twenty-three per cent of the annual school report, 
the superintendent not being responsible for the 
editing of the remaining seventy-seven per cent 
of the report. 

3. The purpose for making the report would 
be 


a. To review the work of the past 
b. To answer requirements 
c. To state objectives for the future 
4. The report would be issued annually. 
5. The report would consist of 
a. Sixty per cent expository material 
b. Four per cent graphs 
c. Twenty-seven per cent statistical tables 
d. Four and five-tenths per cent pictures 
e. One per cent drawings or plans of 
buildings 
f. Two per cent miscellaneous materials 


6. The report would deal with ten different 
major probler, Included in these ten problems 
would probably be the following: 


necessary to insert special sheets for all half 
tones. 

10. The type would be ten point leaded. 

11. The cover would be of special stock of 
some neutral color, probably dark brown or gray. 

12. There would be printed on the cover the 
title of the report together with the period or 
date of issue. There would also be printed on 
the cover the city seal. 

13. The report might or might not have a 
table of contents or an index. 

If a superintendent were to follow the above 
suggested plan, he would not necessarily have a 
superior report. There are some features in- 
cluded in the above specifications that would give 
him a mediocre or even inferior report. 

To be able to justify the cost and work involved 
in publishing a superintendent’s report as a 
means of securing better school support, it is 
necessary that the reports be constructed in con- 
formance with different guiding principles than 
have the reports examined in this study. 
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The following principles are therefore sug- 
gested : 

1. The report should be addressed to the peo- 
ple, and not to the board of education. The lan- 
guage of the report should be that of the average 
citizen of the community, because it is to him that 
the report should be addressed. He is the one 
whose support is being sought. 

2. Technical information should be simplified 
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Figure 4—Divided circle type of graph. 

and reduced to a minimum. Statistical tables 
should summarize conditions, not itemize them. 
Statistical tables should be accompanied by graphs 
that will make their meaning clear. Statistics 
should be reduced to a common unit, such as unit 
cost, index numbers, etc., so that they may be 
more readily and intelligently interpreted by the 
reader. 

3. The superintendent should have in mind 
definite objectives that he is anxious to present. 
The theme of the report should be limited to one 
or two subjects. The report should not consist 
of a mass of unrelated factual material. 


Illustrations of Importance 


4. The report should be fully illustrated. The 
pictures should be placed with the content of the 
report they are to illustrate. Insofar as is pos- 
sible, the illustrations should be of school activi- 
ties in which pupils are participating. 

5. The mechanical construction of the report 
should be attractive and of high grade. A good 
grade of paper should be used. The type should 
be easily readable. Ten point leaded has been 
found to be very satisfactory. The paragraphs 
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should be short and the paragraph headings 
should be clearly defined. 

6. The cover stock should be attractive. 

7. The report should contain a table of con- 
tents or an index, preferably both. 

8. The report should not be too long, possibly 
not over one hundred pages. 

The value of the report as a means of publicity 
depends on its circulation. It is essential that 
plans be worked out to place copies of the reports 
in the hands of all the professional men, business 
men, and other leaders in the community. Addi- 
tional copies should be available for all those who 
are interested. However, if the report is of the 
right type, it will be in demand by the people of 
the community, and the question of circulation 
will take care of itself. 


References for Report-Making 


Such are some of the most important principles 
for building a sound report. If a superintendent 
will start early in the fall to work on his report 
that is to be presented the next spring, his fore- 
sight will be rewarded. The following references 
will prove most helpful in making a superintend- 
ent’s report. 


Alexander, Carter, and Theisen, W. W., Publicity, Cam- 
paigns for Better School Support. World Book Company, 
1921. 

Hanus, Paul, School Administration and School Reports. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1920. 

Hines, Harlan C., and Jones, Robinson, Public-School 
Publicity. The Macmillan Co., 1923. 

Miller, Clyde R., and Charles, Fred, Publicity and the 
Public Schools. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924. 

Moehlman, Arthur B., Public-School Relations. 
McNally Co., 1927. 

Neale, M. G., School Reports as a Means of Securing 
Additional Support for Education in American Cities. 
Missouri Book Co., 1921. 

Reynolds, R. G., Newspaper for 
Schools. A. G. Seilers. 
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Urban Health Activities 


A report recently prepared by the director of 
the Buffalo Foundation includes an analysis of 
the information obtained by replies to question- 
naires concerning urban health activities for pre- 
school children, which were received from 120 
cities representing about fifty per cent of the 
total urban population of the United States. The 
summary shows that though some of the cities 
have well-rounded programs for the care of the 
preschool child and others have made good be- 
ginnings, “an amazing number” of even large 
cities have taken practically no steps at all. The 
report urges among other things that health de- 
partments assume more responsibility for health 
work for children of this age, and that they keep 
more detailed records of what they do in this 
connection. 
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Editorials 











Athletic Injuries 


UCH attention has been drawn to the large 
M number of injuries occurring among stu- 

dents participating in high-school and col- 
lege athletics. Broadly speaking, the word “ath- 
letics” includes the various types of physical 
education courses, required or optional. 

During the past twenty years, medical super- 
vision of the health of those engaged in such ac- 
tivities has been instituted in practically all uni- 
versities, most colleges, and many preparatory 
schools. In the majority of instances this has 
led to approved modern methods in the treatment 
of injuries, particularly the common ones sus- 
tained on the athletic field. As a rule this is not 
true for the accidents occurring in similar sports 
among high-school pupils. These are usually 
treated at home or by the athletic director or 
coach and a physician is ordinarily called only 
for obvious disability. Except in some large high 
schools situated in the more populous centers, it 
has not been possible to have adequate medical 
supervision of the gymnasium and athletics. 


Effects of Injuries in Later Life 


It is fortunate that ankle joint injuries, by far 
the most common among athletes, rarely show 
later ill-effects even though the individual is care- 
less in following out the order to “lay off work.” 
Quite the converse is true in another common 
class of injuries, those to the knee joint. These 
frequently result in permanent disability, often 
with necessary operative procedures. One of our 
eminent orthopedic surgeons states that in at 
least ninety-five per cent of all the knee joint con- 
ditions that are seen in first-class college athletes, 
the foundation for the disability has been laid in 
preparatory and high schools. 

Injuries to the shoulder joint and those to the 
spine and back muscles, though to a somewhat 
less degree, constitute other classes that often re- 
sult in impaired function. Due to a lack of ap- 
preciation of the grave possibilities of these in- 
juries, frequently little attention is paid to them. 
Undoubtedly, they occur more often in secondary 
institutions because the pupils are younger, more 
easily hurt, and are usually under less adequate 
supervision and less expert advice. It is probable 
that the injuries existing before coming to college 
are on the whole more serious initially and in 
their aftereffects than those that take place dur- 
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ing university life, grave as the latter often are. 

A wider field for the prevention of permanent 
disability is offered in the treatment of injuries 
incurred in secondary schools. The younger in- 
dividual is more amenable, his scholastic work 
is more easily made up than in college, and usu- 
ally the sports he misses are less important even 
in his own eyes. Among athletic directors in all 
grades of schools, there is an increasing realiza- 
tion of the seriousness of first accidents, the 
necessity for expert advice in their treatment, and 
the importance of following the advice. Fre- 
quently, sufficient funds are not allotted to ath- 
letics—particularly in high schools—to make pos- 
sible this realization. Should they not be?— 
W. A. M. 
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Lessons in Oral Expression 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made by a col- 
A lege faculty that, beginning this month, all 
freshmen students will be required to en- 

roll in a course designed to improve their oral ex- 


pression. It is explained that students are, with 
hardly an exception, “unnatural,” “wooden,” 
“weak,” “colorless” in their recitations. They are 


unable to arouse any interest in what they say 
because they do not say it in such a manner as to 
catch or hold the attention of their auditors. 
They are resistant to all exhortation to be effec- 
tive when they recite, and it is proposed to teach 
them how to express their views so that what 
they say will have force. 


Course Is Highly Favored 


There is probably not a college or university 
faculty in this country that would not vote in 
favor of requiring students to pursue courses in 
oral expression, if it were believed that such 
training would really lead them to become free, 
natural, and effective in their expression in class. 
College teachers are constantly urging students 
to be more effective in their recitations but with- 
out any avail. However, it has not been noted 
that a course in expression produces any meas- 
urable effect upon the freedom and naturalness 
of the student’s expression in class. The trouble 
is apparently too profound to be reached by a 
formal course when the student has reached the 
college state in his educational career. 

It is significant and impressive to observe stu- 
dents who are “wooden” in their class work but 
who, the moment they get into the open air, be- 
come natural, dynamic, and effective in their ex- 
pression. In the classroom they merely speak 
pieces they have memorized from their textbooks 
or their lecturer. They have little or no convic- 
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tion in respect to the meaning or importance of 
the ideas they present in their recitations. They 
are simply trying to “get by” with the instructor 
so that they can secure a passing mark. One 
cannot detect in the typical student’s recitation 
much if anything of his own belief or feeling. 
What he recites does not issue from the depths 
of his mind or heart; it comes from his mnemonic 
storehouse, which seems to be set off by itself 
away from the active regions of life. 

When he leaves the classroom and assumes a 
give-and-take attitude toward his classmates then 
his features, his voice, and every expressive 
mechanism he possesses come into play to give 
force and effect to what he says. As one dis- 
heartened university instructor said recently, ‘In 
this university students never let go of them- 
selves when they are in the classroom. They sit 
in their seats rigid and constricted. It is impossi- 
ble to pull anything out of the depths of their 
minds because they have got everything clamped 
down so tightly. It is hopeless to try to get these 
students to talk in anything but a stilted, devital- 
ized, mechanical way.” Most of the colleagues 
of this instructor would endorse this indictment 
of students. Observe them any other place. 
though, and their expressions may be piquant, full 
of color, convincing, and effective. 


An Unnatural Situation 


Why is a student’s expression colorless in the 
classroom but quite the opposite outside? Be- 
cause throughout his educational career he has 
been reciting, he has been memorizing the words 
of textbooks or lectures and trying to disgorge 
them in the classroom so as to impress the teacher 
with his faithfulness and industry. His chief 
aim has been to secure marks so that he could 
be promoted and could obtain a diploma. He has 
not been natural in the classroom because he has 
not been engaged in activities that have made 
a strong appeal to him, so that he has not let 
himself go. The situation in the classroom has 
been an unnatural one and so his reaction has not 
been dynamic. He has been reciting; that is the 
explanation of “wooden” expression. 

Even if he had come up to the university with 
some freedom and naturalness in the classroom, 
he would probably lose these good attitudes 
speedily, because in the typical college classroom 
the student is a learner and reciter. He is told 
that his views on topics are not wanted. What is 
desired of him is to learn what is assigned and 
give it back verbatim when the crucial hour 
arrives. How can a student be natural under 
such conditions? Why should he be? He is not 
putting himself into anything he is doing. He 
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is not convinced of the importance of anything 
he is talking about. He is trying to make an 
impression on the instructor so that the latter 
will “pass” him. One cannot be natural in such 
an unnatural situation. 

No reader will conclude that what has been 
said just above applies to all colleges or university 
classrooms. It does not. Schools and higher in- 
stitutions are, in increasing proportions, aban- 
doning the formal, recitative relationship of in- 
structor and student. One may see in every part 
of the country pupils in elementary and second- 
ary-school classrooms who are as free, as natural, 
as dynamic, and as effective in their expression in 
the classroom as they are on the playground or 
any other place. They take hold of topics and 
discuss them. They do not merely recite to the 
teacher. There is more of this dynamic class 
work in elementary and secondary schools than 
in higher institutions. Fortunately, the situation 
is growing better rather than worse in colleges 
and universities. 


Students Must Discuss Rather Than Recite 


One cannot learn to be natural in oral expres- 
sion. It may be predicted that formal courses in 
expression in colleges and universities will prove 
to be disappointing, unless the method of teaching 
in the higher institutions is modified so that stu- 
dents will discuss rather than recite. When in- 
structors pass students on their originality and 
efficiency instead of on their mnemonic industry 
and faithfulness, oral expression will be im- 
proved. When teachers ask students to work out 
topics convincingly with their classmates and pay 
no attention to the teacher, naturalness and ef- 
ficiency in expression will be encouraged. When 
an instructor marks a student’s performance on 
the basis of the soundness of his argument and 
the efficiency with which he puts his ideas across 
to his classmates, then and not until then will 
it be possible to remedy the “wooden” character 
of classroom expression as it is found in a large 
proportion of classrooms to-day. 

A course in oral expression would be helpful if 
students could go back to their physics, history, 
education, Latin, and other classes and practice 
the suggestions they receive. But this means 
that the conception of teaching would have to be 
fundamentally changed in a large proportion of 
the classrooms throughout the country so that the 
student would not be a learner and reciter so 
much as a doer, a thinker, and a discusser, if one 
may coin a term. One thing is certain—it is 
‘impossible to secure dynamic expression in a 
classroom unless students are dynamic in thought, 
in action, and in feeling within the classroom. 
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Does Military Drill Develop 
a Martial Spirit? 

NE HEARS it said frequently that if mili- 
C) tary training of youths in schools and in 

training camps should be abolished war 
would cease. It is claimed—and it seems to be 
logical in a way—that military training awakens 
and nourishes the martial temper in a boy so that 
when he undergoes military training in school he 
hankers for a chance to try the real thing. Su- 
perficially this view is rather convincing; but 
really it is quite fallacious. It may be that in- 
stead of developing a love for war, military drill 
in school has a contrary effect. There is reason 
to believe that one way to eliminate a hereditary 
interest is to indulge it in make-believe. When 
one plays at Indian as a boy, one does not want 
to be an Indian when he reaches maturity. The 
girl who, as a child, mimics the school teacher 
may not want to be a teacher when she becomes 
a woman. Playing circus at the age of ten or 
twelve does not develop a passion for a circus life 
in maturity. Riding a broomstick as a horse in 
childhood may not lead to equestrianism later on. 
One could multiply instances ad libitum showing 
that mimicking an activity in the earlier years 
does not as a rule encourage practice of the real 
thing in maturity. 


Often Make-Believe Answers the Desire 


Aristotle said long ago that if one were im- 
pelled to perform a forbidden act he might be 
cured of it by seeing the act performed on the 
stage; and he was in favor of presenting through 
the drama the typical tragedies of life. There 
are many students of human development who 
think that if the elemental interests or tendencies 
bequeathed to the members of each oncoming 
generation by their ancestors are not indulged 
in play they will persist into adult life and seek 
expression then in abnormal ways; whereas if 
they are experienced in make-believe during the 
developmental period they will be outgrown or at 
least subordinated to the interests and activities 
normal to adult life. There can be no doubt that 
our remote ancestors practiced the activities in- 
volved in war because one tribe was in constant 
conflict with other tribes. The warrior was the 
most essential member of any primitive group 
because the survival of the group depended upon 
the warrior’s courage and martial powers. The 
history of mankind down to the present is mainly 
a story of combat and the child is the heir of this 
long period of martial activity. In his develop- 
ment he passes through a stage when he likes to 
play at war. When he enters the teens he may 
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be fascinated for a time by military goings-on. 
But probably participation in military drill and 
make-believe wars is the best way to help him 
to grow through the martial stage and leave it 
permanently behind, except when he may be 
called upon to defend his country. 

Many men who have had military training in 
student days have been asked whether military 
drill awakened in them a longing for war, and 
the responses have always been in the negative. 
Most of those who have given testimony have 
maintained that military training in school had 
no influence one way or another on their interest 
in or opposition to war. The causes of war lie 
in other directions than in military training in 
schools and colleges. Political rivalry, over- 
population of nations, economic struggle, commer- 
cial greediness, the love of conquest, the passion 
for dominion, personal quarrels among the rulers 
of mankind, suspicion of the motives of neighbor- 
ing peoples—these, rather than military dis- 
cipline in schools and colleges, are the causes of 
war. Of course, if a boy is trained to prepare 
for war as a profession, he may wish to have an 
opportunity to use his training but in such a case 
it is professional ambition that is creating an 
itch for war. One may wish to engage in war 
because he can make his living or gain glory 
thereby. But military training during the high- 
school age is not at all likely to develop the wish 
to follow war as a profession. 
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Culture as an Aim in Education 


HERE has been a great deal of vapid, 

"[ etherea talk about culture as an end to be 
aimed at in elementary, secondary, and col- 
legiate education. The claims made for culture 
have often been bombastic and also fantastic. 
But there has been one highly commendable note 
running through the perfervid pleas for culture, 
which note has not been endorsed by many people 
because of their reaction against the proposition 
that a child can be got ready for contemporary 
life best by keeping him immersed in the prod- 
ucts of ancient life. The point that is worthy 
of endorsement is that education should free the 
individual from absorption in materialistic ob- 
jectives in daily life. He should be led to dwell 
upon matters that are not determined by or con- 
nected with physical indulgence of any kind. He 
should be lured into an appreciation of non- 
materialistic interests. He should be made to 
feel before his formal education is terminated 
that there is something worth while that is not 
concerned with the gratification of physical needs. 
There are persons who place social, esthetic, 
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and spiritual values above food, clothing, shelter, 
automobiles, dances, intoxicating beverages, 
jewels, or any other object or instrument for the 
gratification of vanity or sensuous desires. Such 
persons have greater stability and must, in the 
long run, get more from life and make more out 
of it than do those who place no value on any- 
thing that does not immediately yield gratification 
of physical or sensuous appeal. We need in these 
days, when physical indulgence is becoming a kind 
of mandate, to exalt nonphysical and nonmateri- 
alistic values in daily life. On college campuses, 
activities of an intellectual, esthetic, and social 
character that flourished twenty-five years ago 
are disappearing because students take no inter- 
est in them. 


Values That Yield More Lasting Pleasure 


Those who have put forward culture as an aim 
in education with religious zeal have performed 
a service of value to mankind but they have made 
a mistake in maintaining that it cannot be secured 
unless one becomes entirely detached from con- 
temporary life. We need to retain the nonmateri- 
alistic element in culture as an aim in education, 
but it must concern present-day life. There are 
social, ethical, esthetic, and spiritual values in 
contemporary as well as in ancient life. We will 
stand a better chance of wooing the individual 
away from the pursuit of physical indulgence if 
we can lead him to see that there are values that 
will yield more lasting pleasure than sensuous 
gratification. Complete detachment from present- 
day life has not been able to prevent people from 
pursuing materialistic aims in life, but we might 
be able to retard their rush towards physical in- 
dulgences if we could make them see that all about 
them lie interests which, if cultivated, will free 
them from bondage to sensuous gratification. 
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The United States Commissionership 


of Education 


HE RESIGNATION of John J. Tigert as 
i pst om of Education for the United 

States has more than temporary or personal 
significance. Mr. Tigert regards the presidency 
of the University of Florida as more desirable 
than the commissionership of education for the 
entire nation. The University of Florida is a 
reputable college, but it is not one of the leading 
educational institutions of the United States. If 
Mr. Tigert had forsaken the commissionership for 
the presidency of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, or 
Chicago, his decision would not have caused much 
comment probably; but when he quits the com- 
missionership for the presidency of a small state 
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university in Florida, the inference is inevitable 
that the commissionership must lack attractive 
or holding qualities. 

Mr. Tigert is not the first commissioner who 
has resigned to accept what would appear to be 
a subordinate position. Mr. Claxton, now super- 
intendent of schools at Tulsa, left the commission- 
ership for a university place in the South. Un- 
doubtedly, both Mr. Claxton and Mr. Tigert could 
have retained the commissionership if either one 
had wished to hold it in preference to a university 
position. So far as is generally known, both 
gentlemen resigned of their own accord, because 
they found other places, seemingly of much less 
prominence, more to their liking. 


The Commissioner Should Be the Leader 


The United States Commissioner of Education 
does not enjoy opportunities for leadership in 
education commensurate with the prominence and 
importance of the position. Presumably the com- 
missioner of education is the educational leader 
of the nation. He heads up the entire educational 
system. As a matter of fact, he is not a leader. 
About the only role he plays officially in the edu- 
cational work of the country is to collect and 
disseminate data concerning the operation of edu- 
cation in one or another section of the country. 
He cannot say, as commissioner of education, 
whether educational procedures are sound or un- 
sound, or whether they should be encouraged or 
discouraged. He cannot conduct experimentation 
to determine whether any innovations should be 
made in respect to courses of study or methods 
of organizing schools or of teaching any of the 
branches of instruction. He plays a neutral role 
officially in the educational work of the country, 
except as the gathering and distribution of in- 
formation may be of service in helping people 
in one section of the country to understand what 
is taking place in other sections. It must be 
acknowledged, though, that the publications of 
the United States Bureau of Education do not 
play a very important part in directing educa- 
tional progress throughout the country or even 
in stabilizing educational procedures. 

The United States Commissioner of Education 
is the Cinderella among the federal officers. The 
Commissioner is never looked upon as an impor- 
tant person officially. He is subordinate to the 
heads of other departments of government. For- 
tunately, the commissioners of education during 
recent years have been able personally to win fav- 
orable attention in Washington and to secure for 
the commissionership of education a certain de- 
gree of respect; but the point is that they have 
been compelled to secure recognition because of 
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their personal qualities and not by virtue of the 
dignity attached to the office of commissioner. 
Undoubtedly, Mr. Claxton and Mr. Tigert aban- 
doned the office of commissioner because they 
grew weary of the task of maintaining the dig- 
nity and importance of the commissionership of 
education by personal effort. 

The United States commissioners of education 
are doomed to a life of poverty unless they have 
sources of income outside of their salary. Un- 
fortunately, perhaps, men who can fill the office 
acceptably are not blessed with large private 
means. The men who have held this office have 
always been engaged in educational work before 
their appointment, which is tantamount to saying 
that they have been poor men, judged by the 
standards of income in Washington. Men who 
have large private resources do not teach in 
universities or serve as superintendents or princi- 
pals of schools. When a university man or 
superintendent is chosen to be United States Com- 
missioner it is practically certain that he is depend- 
ent for his maintenance upon what he can 
earn. The office of commissioner has never paid 
a man enough so that he could live comfortably 
in Washington, and he has been compelled to add 
to his salary by engaging in other pursuits, prin- 
cipally by giving addresses throughout the coun- 
try. Of course, he has contributed to educational 
advancement in increasing his income in this 
way ; but no other head of a department in Wash- 
ington finds it necessary to spend a large portion 
of his time and energy lecturing out in the field. 


Forced to Economize 


The commissioners have been obliged to exer- 
cise strict personal economy in order to make 
ends meet. William T. Harris used to carry a 
portable bath tub about the country on his lecture 
tours because he could not afford to take a room 
with bath at a hotel. It is not known whether 
later commissioners have been obliged to econo- 
mize quite so rigidly as Commissioner Harris was 
compelled to do, but the salary paid by the gov- 
ernment has been inadequate to meet the expenses 
of a very modest, unpretentious life in Washing- 
ton. 

Is it any wonder, then, that men resign from 
the commissionership to accept inconspicuous ed- 
ucational positions? How long must what should 
be the chief educational office in the world go 
begging for a leader? Is there any solution of 
the problem except to place education on a par 
with other governmental functions, and make the 
leader a member of the President’s Cabinet, en- 
joying the dignity, importance, and powers that 
are enjoyed by any other cabinet member? 
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The Trend of Literature in the 
Field of Education 


In the last twenty-five years books dealing with 
child nature and child training have so increased 
that this may be truly called the age of the child 


of all the book and periodical literature 

concerning children that is constantly 
pouring from the printing presses could not doubt 
that this is the age of the child. For every book 
about child nature and child training that ap- 
peared twenty-five years ago, there are probably 
at least one hundred books that are appearing 
at the present time. Practically every publisher, 
it seems, thinks that it is worth while to publish 
one or more books that deal either with the traits 
of the young or with their upbringing. It must 
be that most parents, teachers, social workers, 
and probably some laymen are reading books on 
childhood and youth, or else publishers would 
have to go into bankruptcy. 


‘ NYONE who would attempt to keep abreast 


The Growing Consideration of Child Nature 


Formerly it was quite generally thought that 
scientific methods could not be applied to the in- 
vestigation of human nature, especially child 
nature. One used to hear twenty-five years ago 
that the human mind, at least the child mind, was 
so immaterial that it could not be weighed or 
measured or tested by any kind of scientific 
technique. What a change in respect to this mat- 
ter has come over the world during the last two 
decades! Now there is more scientific prying 
into the secrets of the human mind, and particu- 
larly the mind of the infant, the child, and the 
youth, than into any other secrets of the universe 
probably. 

The most alluring field for the scientist now is 
the mind of the infant. Many men and women 
in America are exploring this field. A distin- 
guished scientist, Dr. Arnold Gesell, of Yale, has 
just published an important contribution to scien- 
tific literature dealing with Infancy and Human 
Growth (The Macmillan Company, New York). 
The author is both a doctor of medicine and a 
doctor of philosophy (doctor of psychology would 
be more appropriate) so that he has been able 
to secure and evaluate data regarding both the 


physical and the mental aspects of child develop- 
ment. He regards infancy as the most important 
period in human life and he presents data and 
some argumentation in support of his view—but 
he is not the only scientist in America who be- 
lieves that during the period of infancy the indi- 
vidual acquires reactions or attitudes that play 
a dominant role throughout his entire career. 

Dr. Gesell’s book well illustrates the modern 
method of securing and organizing facts pertain- 
ing to child nature. There are descriptions of the 
techniques adopted for securing responses from 
young children for purposes of observation and 
measurement. The data are presented and their 
trend or meaning is shown in graphic form. There 
are photographs of infants illustrating certain 
traits discussed in the text. While the book will 
perhaps be of interest and value primarily to 
students of child nature and child development, 
it should at the same time be intelligible and 
practically helpful to parents who have had some 
training in psychology, physiology, and biology. 
Dr. Gesell has a happy faculty of presenting sci- 
entific data in an engaging style. 


Psychology of Infancy and Early Childhood 


Dr. Ada Arlitt of the University of Cincinnati 
has aimed in her Psychology of Infancy and Early 
Childhood (McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc.) to 
present in an organized, condensed form what is 
known to-day regarding the mental traits and de- 
velopment of young children. The author sum- 
marizes neurological, physiological, and psycho- 
logical data and then makes some practical 
applications for parents and teachers. Her book 
covers the entire field in a summary way. It 
differs from the Gesell book in that the former 
presents the results of original observation and 
experimentation, while the latter summarizes 
what has been observed by workers in several 
fields. Dr. Arlitt holds to the view that Dr. Ge- 
sell emphasizes—that the preschool age is the 
most significant age in the whole cycle of human 
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life. Both Dr. Gesell and Dr. Arlitt show that 
very early differences among children are mani- 
fested in the rate of growth and in the intensity 
of various mental traits. 

To help confused and distressed parents to 
solve their problems, writers everywhere are busy 
preparing books of counsel and guidance. These 
practical books are always an outgrowth of the 
experiences of their authors and their fundamen- 
tal philosophy of life. A person who has tender, 
sympathetic feelings advises parents to deal 
gently with their children, while a hard-boiled 
individual tells parents that if they do not lay on 
the rod their children will become as they should 
not be. 

Most of these practical books on child training 
set forth ways and means of guiding a child so 
that he will acquire habits of honesty, obedience, 
industry, charity, sympathy, good-will, self-con- 
trol, cheerfulness, ambition, trustworthiness, self- 
reliance, courtesy, sincerity, loyalty, and so on. 
Sixteen years ago, Mrs. Sidonie Gruenberg pub- 
lished a book along this line and entitled it Your 
Child To-day and To-morrow. Mrs. Gruenberg 
is a keen observer who was up against the prob- 
lem of training children of her own and her book 
proved to be both interesting and helpful to other 
parents. It has gone through two editions, and 
a third has just been issued (J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia). It has been revised 
and entirely reset. 


In the Field of Habit Training 


A decidedly original book in the field of habit 
training has just come from the press of the 
Macmillan Company—Adventures in Habit-Craft, 
Character in the Making. The author, Henry 
Park Schauffler, has endeavored to apply the 
project method to moral teaching. He asked a 
large number of parents to say what sort of 
habits they would like to have their children ac- 
quire, and he found that there was agreement 
regarding a considerable number of habits. He 
then went to work to see how he could awaken 
an interest in the children under his care in gain- 
ing these habits. He did not rely upon the cus- 
tomary method of simply telling children that 
they ought to be honest or loyal or obedient or 
anything else. He got them to work on each 
habit with a view to achieving the thing through 
“hand-craft.” In this way he induced children 
to utilize what he calls a habit-model that sym- 
bolizes or, as he says, “visualizes” any habit that 
is being studied. 

Then with the assistance of this concrete sym- 
bol, they acquire understanding and appreciation 
of the habit, and then the wish to acquire it fol- 
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lows naturally. The author has had the co-opera- 
tion of parents in noting the effect of this method 
of teaching children and he maintains that the 
results have been very marked and exceedingly 
gratifying. 

We in America are more active than people in 
any other country in conducting experiments 
upon children and in writing about their nature 
and their needs. The English people are, how- 
ever, becoming constantly more interested in 
problems of child training, as reflected in the 
books that are appearing in this field. Their 
books are not as elaborate as ours, though; they 
treat child nature and child training in a more 
summary way than we do. 


The English Trend 


A sample of English books is found in Dr. 
Elizabeth Chesser’s Child Health and Character 
(Oxford University Press, New York). The au- 
thor covers the whole field of child care and child 
training in about 36,000 words. English writers 
do not present the physiological, biological, and 
psychological grounds for their practical recom- 
mendations. as fully as American writers com- 
monly do. Dr. Chesser is undoubtedly familiar 
with the scientific data relating to the develop- 
ment of childhood and youth, but she thinks it 
unnecessary to present the data. She simply tells 
her readers how children should be cared for in 
order to avoid common illnesses and how they 
should be trained to avoid twists and entangle- 
ments in character. 

Anyone who has anything to do with training 
children is casting about incessantly to find good 
reading for them. A child who can do his own 
reading can be kept out of mischief if he can have 
a book adapted to the level of his interests and 
comprehension. Even the toddler will cease his 
toddling if someone will read a fairy story or a 
Mother Goose rhyme to him. Years ago—twenty 
of them—Frances Olcott, who was at the time 
head of the children’s department of the Pitts- 
burgh Carnegie Library, decided that it would be 
serviceable to teachers and parents to publish a 
guide dealing with suitable reading for children, 
and so she prepared The Children’s Reading. She 
has just brought out a revised edition of this 
work in which she has included modern books 
for the young of all ages. One who is charged 
with the task of selecting reading for the young 
will find this guide very helpful. Books are 
grouped according to the ages for which they are 
best adapted; and they are also grouped accord- 
ing to their character, as fables, myths, ballads, 
romances, poetry, fiction, biography, travel, his- 
tory, religion, ete.—M. V. O’S. 
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Your Every-day Problems 


JOHN GUY FOWLKES, THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, DIRECTOR 
































This department will be devoted to an informal dis- 
cussion of problems arising in the every day life of prin- 
cipals and superintendents. The following are excerpts 
from letters that have been received recently by the di- 
rector of this department. Similar inquiries are invited, 
and should be addressed to Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, De- 
partment of Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 

Wisconsin. 








Teachers’ Meetings 


Several inquiries have been made recently as to 
the desirability of teachers’ meetings. Questions 
concerning possible benefits that may come from 
teachers’ meetings, the frequency with which they 
should be held, by whom teachers’ meetings 
should be conducted, the days of the week on 
which teachers should convene, hours of the day 
at which meetings should be scheduled, where 
meetings should be held, whether meetings should 
be compulsory, and the relation of teachers’ meet- 
ings to the general school program, are some of 
the questions that have been asked most often. 
The experience, testimony, and products of the 
best administrative officers indicate most clearly 
that teachers’ meetings should be among the most 
important events on the school calendar. Fur- 
thermore, a study of teachers’ meetings shows 
that frequency, conductor, place, time, and type of 
teachers’ meetings are dependent upon the atti- 
tude of all concerned, as well as upon the estab- 
lished purpose of the teachers’ meetings. 


Some of the Fundamental Principles 


Plans and formally announced schedules for the 
entire year should be available from two to six 
weeks before the school year opens. The first 
teachers’ meeting, which should come on either 
the Thursday, Friday, or Saturday before the 
opening day of school in September, should be 
fixed and announced at the close of the preceding 
school year in May or June, as the case may be. 
However, since the questions indicated above have 
appeared so often at even the late date of August 
twenty-fifth, it is probably advisable to discuss 
some of the fundamental principles of teachers’ 
meetings. 

Teachers’ meetings fall into two _ general 
types—first, those meetings held for the purpose 
of presenting and discussing problems common to 


the entire teaching force, or to a large portion 
thereof, and second, those meetings held for the 
purpose of presenting and discussing problems 
common to a relatively small group of teachers 
particularly interested in some particular problem 
or problems in a narrowly selected field or division. 
It often happens that teachers’ meetings for small 
specialized groups develop from the meetings 
held for the larger groups. Meetings for a larger 
group should be reduced to a minimum, since 
they either must usually be centered around 
matters of routine or general inspirational ma- 
terial. 


The Time of the Meeting 


It is generally recognized that Monday and 
Friday should be avoided for teachers’ meetings. 
Some superintendents and principals find it quite 
satisfactory to hold teachers’ meetings immedi- 
ately after school, while others are emphatically 
opposed to this time. In some localities it is cus- 
tomary to dismiss school one period before the 
daily school session closes and hold the teachers’ 
meeting during this last period. Still again, it 
is sometimes found most satisfactory to hold 
teachers’ meetings at night. It seems that if at 
least a small part of the teachers’ meetings can 
be devoted to social and recreational activities, 
some acceptable hour in the evening is most 
preferable. 

In keeping with sound principles of adminis- 
tration, the ultimate responsibility for teachers’ 
meetings lies with the superintendent of schools 
and teachers’ meetings should be conducted by 
him or by duly appointed proxies. However, 
there are many teachers’ meetings that should be 
immediately administered by building principals, 
department heads, or by designated individuals 
who are peculiarly equipped to conduct a confer- 
ence on some subject within a specialized field. If 
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teachers’ meetings are of the right type, attend- 
ance to them will be considered a privilege, rather 
than a chore, and consequently the problem of 
whether or not meetings should be compulsory 
will not arise in the school system where the 
personnel of the teaching staff is of the quality 
that is desirable. 

The first teachers’ meeting should set forth a 
working plan of teachers’ meetings for the entire 
year and should also present to the entire teaching 
staff a somewhat specific statement of the philoso- 
phy in accordance with which the local school 
system is being administered. In a school system 
having seventy-five teachers or more, the first 
general meeting should consist largely of an ad- 
dress by the superintendent of schools and should 
offer an opportunity for the new members of the 
teaching staff to become acquainted with their 
colleagues. In systems having seventy-five teach- 
ers or more, special routine rules, and building 
directions should be distributed at a building 
meeting held subsequently. In the small school 
system the first meeting may serve the double 
function of the general meeting indicated above 
and also take care of matters of routine. 


Plans for the First Meeting 


Suggested plans for the first teachers’ meeting 
and a year’s schedule of following meetings are 
presented below. These plans are adaptations 
from a schedule formulated and used in a com- 
munity of some 35,000 in one of the Southern 
states last year. 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR FIRST TEACHERS’ 
MEETING 
(Thursday, September 8, 1927, 9 A.M.) 
Auditorium) Annual 
I. Improvement of Instruction—Chief objectives 
for year 
1. To administer a testing program for diag- 
nostic purposes. 
2. To train teachers in the preparation and 
use of objective tests. 
3. To provide a teachers’ professional library 
and make use of same in teachers’ meetings. 
4. To prepare instructional materials. 
5. To provide for demonstration teaching. 
6. To provide for inter-visitation of teachers. 
7. To make a definite program by calendar 
and follow it. 
8. To secure greater teacher participation and 
co-operation in teachers’ meetings. 
9. To plan work by units of instruction both 
daily and term. 
10. To encourage teachers’ contributions to the 
improvement of classroom instruction. 
11. To revise the curriculum. 


(High-School 


Plans 
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12. To make a well-selected collection for school 
museum. 
II. Supervision of Instruction 
1. Testing program 
a. Mental ability tests 
b. Standardized educational tests 
ce. Traditional tests 
1. Essay type 
2. Open book type, etc. 
d. Objective tests 
True-false type 
Completion type 
Best answer of selection type 
Matching type 
Recognition or recall type 
. Reasoning type. 
2. Teachers’ plan books 
a. Daily and weekly plans 
b. Outline of plans 
1. Aims 
2. Means and procedures, content 
of subject-matter 
3. Checking provisions. 
3. Instructional materials 
a. Bibliographies 
b. Selection and organization, etc. 
Teachers’ professional library. 
Inter-visitation of teachers 
. Schedule, plans, etc. 
b. What to look for 
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c. Observation reports 
d. Preteaching and post-teaching and 
follow-up conferences. 
6. Teachers’ meetings (see schedule of meet- 


7. Reports, daily, weekly, and term. 

8. Daily schedules. 

9. Conferences. 

10. Teacher-rating, score cards, etc. 
III. Curriculum Construction and Revision 

1. Aims, plans, organization of committees, 
etc. 

2. Possible bases for construction and evalua- 
tion. 

3. Curriculum problems. 

4. Helps from _ research, 
books, courses of studies, etc. 

5. Teachers’ meetings, committee meetings, 
group meetings. 

6. Organization of committees. 
IV. General Bibliography for Year’s Study. (A 
general bibliography covering the fields being 
stressed should be included here.) 
V. Yearly Schedule of Teachers’ Meetings 

A. Scheduled meetings 

1. General plans for year, Thursday, Septem- 
ber 8, 9 A.M. 


experimentation, 
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2. Instructional materials, Friday, September 
9, 9 A.M. 

3. Curriculum construction, Saturday, 
tember 10, 9 A.M. 

4. Organization for curriculum construction, 
Tuesday, September 13, 7 P.M. 

5. Standards for the improvement of arith- 
metic, Tuesday, September 20, 7 P.M. 

6. Standards for the improvement of reading, 
Tuesday, September 27, 7 P.M. 

7. Standards for the improvement of hand- 
writing, Tuesday, October 4, 7 P.M. 

8. Teachers’ marks, Saturday, October 8, 9:30 
A.M. 

9. Discipline, Tuesday, October 18, 7 P.M. 

10. The teaching profession, Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 1, 7 P.M. 

11. Teacher visitation, Tuesday, November 15, 
7 P.M. 

12. Objective tests and measurements, Satur- 
day, December 10, 9:30 A.M. 

13. University interscholastic league activities, 
Tuesday, January 10, 7 P.M. 

14. First semester results and plans for second 
semester, Saturday, February 18, 9:30 A.M. 

15. School exhibit (Parents’ Day), Tuesday, 
March 14, 7 P.M. 

16. Plans for final testing program, Tuesday, 
April 18, 7 P.M. 

17. Reports, summer plans, etc., Tuesday, May 
9, 7 P.M. 

B. Called meetings 

There will be a number of called meetings of 
committees at work on the curriculum. There 
will also be a number of called meetings for dis- 
cussion of standards for the improvement of 
subjects of instruction not cared for under 
scheduled meetings. 

VI. Other Plans for the Year 

1. To provide transportation facilities for 
children in outlying districts. 

2. To make provision for better playground 
supervision. 

3. To improve assembly programs. 

4. To improve further appearance of campus. 

5. To develop a better spirit of loyalty and 
school pride upon the part of school pupils. 

6. To present a series of worth while enter- 
tainments for the general public. 

7. To make valuable additions to school li- 
braries. 

8. To print a course of study as an out-growth 
of work on the curriculum. 

At this first general meeting copies of the rules 
and regulations and any other mimeographed 
material concerning the keeping of records might 
be distributed. 


Sep- 
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SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR ORGANIZATION MEETING 
ON CURRICULUM REVISION’ 
Tuesday, September 13, 1927, 7 P.M. 
I. A Program of Curriculum Revision 
1. The Denver Program 
2. The Cincinnati program 
3. The Seattle and Detroit programs 
4. Co-operative procedure. 
II. The General Aims and Objectives of Educa- 
tion 
1. Aims and objectives as stated by early 
writers: 


Plato Rousseau 
Aristotle Pestalozzi 
Comenius Herbart 
Locke Spencer 

2. Current statement of aims and objectives: 
John Dewey Bobbitt 
Ernest Moore Betts 
Strayer Kilpatrick 
Judd Uhl 
Cubberley 


III. Announcement of Committees 

1. Elementary schools 
Reading and language 
Social studies 
Arithmetic 
. Handwriting 
Drawing 
Citizenship, health, music, fire preven- 

tion, safety instruction, etc. 

2. High school 

a. Social studies and health education 
b. Languages 

1. English 

2. Other languages 
c. Sciences 

1. Exact sciences 

2. Other sciences. 

A bibliography covering the material presented 
should be included here. 

The principles and plans that have been pre- 
sented in this discussion are indicative rather 
than definitive. However, they may well serve 
as a basis upon which plans for teachers’ meet- 
ings for local communities may be developed. 


mheaore 





The Arizona teachers’ retirement law, passed 
in 1912, provides for a noncontributory system 
under which a teacher is permitted to retire after 
twenty-five years of service, on an allowance of 
$600 a year. The administration of the system is 
intrusted to the state board of education, and 
the pensions are to be paid from the school fund 
of the state. 


1This plan of organization was patterned after the organization of 
the Curriculum Revision Committees in San Francisco, in 1927, which 
were directed by Professors G. M. Ruch and John Guy Fowlkes. 
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Plan National Recreation Congress 
at Atlantic City, October 1-6 


Things and their use for enriching life will be the 
theme of the Fifteenth National Recreation Congress 
meeting under the auspices of the Playground and Recre- 
ation Association of America in Atlantic City, October 
1-6. The six hundred or more delegates from all parts of 
the country will turn their attention to land and water 
areas, play equipment, buildings, and recreation mate- 
rials, with the object of securing from these facilities 
wider possibilities for health and enjoyment and a more 
expressive and satisfying use of the nation’s leisure time. 

Classes in games, folk dancing, music, drama, and 
handcrafts will be conducted by experts, who will be avail- 
able also to answer questions and give advice on recrea- 
tion problems. Each evening speakers of national 
prominence will appear at meetings of an inspirational 
nature. Daily meetings for general discussion, when 
the results of all the previous day’s section meetings will 
be reviewed, will give each delegate a summary of the 
conferences he could not attend. One morning has been 
left entirely free for delegates to organize special meet- 
ings. 

A feature will be the awarding of service medals to 
community recreation leaders who have served in this 
new field for ten, fifteen, and twenty years. The boy 
winners of local model aircraft contests. will compete for 
junior and senior championships at the Second Nationa! 
Playground Miniature Aircraft Tournament on October 
5 and 6. 





American School Endowments 
Pass Billion Mark 


In 1926 the colleges and universities of the United 
States received in benefactions a total of $118,144,082, of 
which amount $72,374,608 was for additions to endow- 
ments and the balance for current expenses and buildings. 
During the same year teacher-training institutions re- 
ceived a total of $8,728,950 in benefactions, of which 
amount $6,682,023 was for additions to endowments. 

The total amount of endowments reported by schools in 
1926 is as follows: Colleges and universities, $987,012,929 ; 
teachers colleges and normal schools, $19,425,113; private 
high schools and academies, $67,151,000; all of which 
makes a total of $1,061,589,042. The amount received 
annually by private high schools has not been reported 
since 1918. 

The state departments of education report a total value 
of public elementary and secondary-school property for 
1926 of $4,676,603,539. Private high schools report $511,- 
544,000. Teacher-training institutions, including endow- 
ments, have a total valuation of $202,630,512, and col- 
leges and universities of $2,334,307,421. If the private 
elementary schools have property valued at as much as 
$400,000,000, this would make a total value for these in- 


stitutions of $8,125,085,472 for grounds, buildings, con- 
tents, and productive funds. 

It is not possible to state with any degree of certainty 
the number of elementary schools. No data exist for 
private elementary schools. In 1926 there were 256,104 
public-school buildings reported. A total of 215,439 of 
these are designated as elementary-school buildings, and 
9,538 as high-school buildings. 

This leaves more than 31,000 undistributed as to use. 
Of the total, 256,104 buildings, the number used in con- 
solidated schools is 16,291 and the number of one-room 
buildings is 161,531. 

There are approximately 21,700 public high schools, 
2,500 private high schools, 386 preparatory departments 
of colleges, and 125 secondary departments in teacher- 
training institutions. The teacher-training institutions 
number 402, of which number 101 .are teachers colleges, 
102 state normal schools, twenty-seven city normal schools, 
108 county normal schools, and sixty-four private normal 
schools. The colleges and universities number 975, of 
which number 153 are junior colleges. 

There are 5,920 students enrolled in private schools for 
the Indians, 188,363 students enrolled (1925) in private 
commercial and business schools, 187,828 enrolled (1925) 
in trade and industrial schools, and 77,768 enrolled (1927) 
in nurse-training schools. Data on expenditures are not 
available for these four types of schools. 

There are enrolled also 40,076 students in extension 
courses and 29,647 elementary students in practice and 
model schools in teachers colleges; 11,174 students in 
extension courses and 28,433 in .practice and model school- 
in state normal schools; 334 in extension courses and 
4,524 in practice and model schools in private normal 
schools; and 209,454 in summer schools, 268,481 in exten- 
sion courses, and 3,772 in winter short courses in colleges 
and universities. 

Enrollments in elementary schools, high schools, nor- 
mal schools, and in colleges and universities in the out- 
lying parts of the United States amount to 1,496,928. 
This makes a grand total of enrollments in all types of 
schools above mentioned of 31,037,736. 


Propose Automobile Instruction 
for Safety 


“Motorology” is proposed as a new study in the educa- 
tional institutions. of the country as part of the nation- 
wide plan to reduce the heavy loss of human life and 
limb in accidents. Records show that one car in every 
sixteen on the road annually is involved in an accident in 
which someone is killed or injured. 

A careful study indicates that ninety-eight per cent of 
all accidents are due to carelessness or law violation, and 
it is believed that education is the best process of making 
the motorist realize his individual responsibility for 
safety. Fifteen per cent of the accidents are due to 
careless driving; ten per cent are due to negligence of 
motorists at railroad crossings; five per cent are the 
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Your retail lumber dealer can fur- 
nish MMA Maple, Beech or Birch 
flooring, or he can get it for you. 
Members of the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association are: 


» » 
Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc Cadillac, Mich. 
Connor, R. Company Marshfield, Wis. 
Cummer-Diggins Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Flanner Company Blackwell, Wis. 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. Mellen, Wis 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis 


Indiana Flooring Company, New York, N.Y 
(Mill at Reed Cir > 
Knecland-Bigelow Com Bay City, Mich 
Kneeland-McLurg Lum ~* illips, Wis. 
Mitchel! Brothers Gonaee, Cadillac, Mich. 
Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
North Branch Flooring Co. icago, Ill. 
Northwestern Cooperage 
& Lumber Company Gladstone, Mich. 
Osgood & Blodgett Mfg. Co. St. Paul, Minn 
Oval Wood Dish Corporation 
Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis. 
Sawver Goodman Company Marioette, Wis. 
Soo Lumber Company Glidden, Wis. 
Stephenson, 1. Co. Trustees Weils, Mich. 
Ward Brothers Big Rapids, Mich. 
Wells,J.W. Lumber Company, Menominee, Mich. 


Let our Service and Research De- 
partment assist you with your 
flooring problems. . . Write us. 
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because the floor beneath 


their feet 1s warm,dry,resiltent, clean 


Tired little muscles—chilled little 
bodies—‘“‘colds’’ and absences—how 
often they are simply the result of 
damp, rigid, stone-like floors! 


More and more, school board 
members are coming to realize the 
wisdom of flooring schools with 
the one flooring material that com- 
bines warm, dry, cushioning com- 
fort with the qualities of lasting 
wear which school use demands 
Northern Hard Maple! 


This resilient flooring material 1s 
remarkably tough-fibred and tight- 
grained. It does not sliver or 
splinter. Scuffing, youthful feet 
and the moving of equipment simply 


MAPLE FLOORS IN COLOR—By a new s 
Murphy Finishing System—Northern Hard 


make it smoother with time. 
Northern Hard Maple actually out- 
wears stone! 


Maple, moreover, because of its 
permanent smoothness, is excep- 
tionally easy to keep clean. It offers 
no open lodging places for dust and 
germ-laden dirt to collect. And it 
permits quick, simple, permanent 
anchorage for seats. 


Hundreds of school boards have 
been guided by these facts in select- 
ing flooring. They have chosen 
Maple for schoolrooms, corridors, 
gymnasiums, assembly halls. Con- 


sult your architect about Northern 
Hard Maple. 


ial staining process—the Marictta- 
aple Flooring may now be given a 


variety of beautiful, lasting color finishes. Standard finishes as follows: 


EARLY AMERICAN 


SPANISH BROWN SILVER GRAY 


Write for free booklet, 


AUTUMN BROWN 


DOVE GRAY PASTEL GREEN 
ROYAL BLUE ORCHID 


SEAL BLACK 
NATURAL 


‘The New Color Enchantment in Hard Maple Floors’* 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1797 McCormick Building, Chicago, I/linois 


Guaranteed Floorings 





The letters MF MA on Maple yt or tomy the Mopie Flee that 


the flooring is standardized an 


le Flooring 





Manufacturers Association, whose neuen must attain and maintain 
the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing and 
grading 5 gules ys economically conserve ve cee . these remarkable woods. 

is trade-mark is for your protection. or 
it on the flooring you use. MFMA 


Floor with Maple 
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News of the Month 








result of incompetency; seven per cent to violations of 
right-of-way; and twenty-one per cent to carelessness or 
jaw-breaking. 

The proposed course of study in the schools is to in- 
clude construction and care of motor vehicles; the art of 
operating a motor vehicle; motor vehicle law and munici- 
pal traffic regulation; and motor vehicle accidents, their 
cause and prevention. 

The finishing touch to the motorist’s education would 
be highway courtesy, and elective courses might include: 
purchase and transfer of motor vehicles, automobile in- 
surance, taxation, highway geography, highway building, 
and other subjects intimately interwoven with the auto- 
mobile and its operation. 





Commissioner Tigert Resigns 
Bureau Position 


Dr. John J. Tigert, commissioner of the United States 
Bureau of Education for the past seven years, has ten- 
dered his resignation, effective September 1, that he 
might accept the presidency of the University of Florida 
to which he was elected by its board of regents on July 
9. The resignation has been accepted by President Cool- 
idge, but no successor has been appointed. 

Dr. Tigert is a native of Tennessee, was educated in 
Vanderbilt University, went to Oxford as a Rhodes 
scholar, and was president of Kentucky Wesleyan College 
at the age of twenty-seven. He taught philosophy in the 
University of Kentucky; went to France with the 
Y. M. C. A. during the war, transferred to the Army Edu- 
cation Corps of the American Expeditionary Force, and 
was assigned as a lecturer at Beaune, France. Returning 
from Europe he resumed his post at the University of 
Kentucky until he was made Commissioner of Education 
in 1921. 





Announce Unusual Courses 


at Columbia University 


The Department of Health Education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has announced two new courses 
of unusual interest. In the winter session, there will be 
given a course in Methods of Teaching Lip Reading to 
Deafened Children, in co-operation with the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing. The instructors will 
include Annetta W. Peck and Estelle E. Samuelson, co- 
authors of Ears and the Man, Studies in Social Work 
for the Deafened; certain outstanding otologists, includ- 
ing Dr. Wendell Phillips, a former president of the 
American Medical Association; physicists who have been 
developing new methods of testing auditory acuity; and 
authorities on child hygiene, including Dr. Thomas D. 
Wood. 

In the spring session, in co-operation with the National 
Health Council through the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, there will be given a course on 
Methods of Teaching in Sight Conservation Classes. The 
instructors will include Lewis G. Carris, Mrs. Winifred 


Hathaway, Dr. B. Franklin Royer, and certain eminent 
ophthalmologists. A special sight conservation class will 
be developed as a teaching laboratory for this course. 
According to Professor Hugh Grant Rowell, directing 
these courses: “These two courses signal the active in- 
terest of Teachers College in the education of physically 
handicapped children. Such. pupils must be given the 
best education practicable that their lives may be en- 
riched as much as ‘possible, and their economic values be 
developed to the individual maximum. At the present 
time, teachers of handicapped children are usually trained 
by the cadet system, or under conditions where they can- 
not have the broadening benefits and contacts of a large 
educational institution. Since these teachers require spe- 
cialized training and receive higher salaries than others 
of the same grade, this field must attract persons of 
superior personal and professional qualifications. There 
has been comparatively little scientific study of the ma- 
jority of the educational problems of physically handi- 
capped children and it is hoped that these new courses 
may stimulate an interest among educators to delve more 
deeply into the difficulties of this field and to 2ncourage 
better professional background for teachers whose work 
is with such children. Teachers College is the first teach- 
er-training institution to take a definite step toward 
meeting the general and technical needs of teachers in 


this field.” 





New York University Plans School 
of Education Building 


The council of New York University has authorized the 
erection of a twelve-story building to occupy a plot 100 
feet square on the northwest corner of Fourth and Green 
streets, near Washington Square. The erection of this 
building is the first step in a program of development for 
the school of education. The building will be Gothic in 
design and will set a standard for the university’s archi- 
tecture at Washington Square. Plans have been com- 
pleted and filed, and the demolition of the structures now 
occupying the site of the new building will begin as soon 
as the leases of the occupants of the present building ex- 
pire. It is expected that the new building will be ready 
in the fall of 1929. 





N. E. A. to Meet in Atlanta, 
Georgia, June 29-July 5 


Atlanta, Ga., has been chosen as the place of meeting 
for the National Education Association and the dates set 
are June 29-July 5, 1929. An important factor in the 
selection of Atlanta was the feeling that the South needed 
the National Education Association meeting. The city 
offers splendid convention facilities including an excellent 
exhibit hall that is directly connected with the main 
auditorium where the large meetings of the association 
will be held. 

The National Education Association urges its members 
to secure hotel accommodations promptly for this meeting. 
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RAIAND, dirt, mud. . . g-r-r-ound in 
by scurrying muddy feet... that’s 

eal what ruins and makes unsightly 
Vix the ordinary floors of corridors and 
class rooms! 





Here are comfortable, quiet floors that keep 
their good looks in spite of harsh treatment. 
Resilient linoleum floors that resist wear as 
no linoleum has ever done before! 


The Sealex Process does it! 


For Bonpep Fioors of Gold Seal Battleship 
and Jaspé Linoleum now have a unique, soil- 
proof super-finish. This improvement is due 
to the Sealex Process perfected by our tech- 
nical experts—which gives to Gold Seal Lino- 
leums qualities never before possessed by 
linoleum. 


Dirt cannot grind into these floors as in 
ordinary linoleum. Grease and liquids cannot 
penetrate them. Even hot fats, fruit juices, 
ink or ammonia, can be easily removed with- 
out leaving the least spot or stain. Really, 
these new-day floors are almost as easy to 
clean as glazed tile. 


Reduces maintenance troubles 
and costs 


Surface dirt is quickly removed with a damp 
mop. No matter how much a soiled floor is 





‘ 


walked on, its surface, when cleaned, is found 
to be completely uninjured . . . still like new! 


Here, then, are linoleums that will keep their 
good looks, with only a fraction of the work 
once required. Cleaning costs are sharply 
reduced. Much longer service will be given. 


Not a mere surface finish 


Unlike a mere surface coat or veneer, the 
effect of the Sealex Process is to penetrate and 
seal the tiny, dirt-absorbing pores of the lino- 
leum. It increases the durability and preserves 
the flexibility and resilience of the linoleum. 
Also, it gives depth and lustre to the colors 
without any suggestion of glossy slipperiness. 


For new buildings and old 


Schools laying floors in 1928 are fortunate 
indeed! They can have floors possessing ad- 
vantages unknown in the past—by insisting 
on Bonpep FLoors. 


Write our Department T for full informa- 
tion on school floors of battleship and jaspé 
linoleum, cork-composition tile and natural 
cork tile. 


BONDED FLoors COMPANY, INC. 
General Office: Kearny, N. J. 


Branches and distributors in principal cities 


LL JOORS 


by a Guaranty Bond 
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Private High Schools and Academies 
Show Increase 


For the school year ended June 30, 1926, there were 
2,350 privately owned and controlled high schools and 
the United increase of 226 
over the figures for 1924. Many of these institutions are 
splendidly housed and equipped, offer instruction of a 
high order, and have trained a large number of pupils. 

In 1900, there were 1,978 private high schools and 
academies having 10,117 teachers, and 110,797 pupils of 
which 55,734 were boys and 55,063 were girls. The gradu- 
ates reported were 12,216; of these 6,226 were boys and 
5,990 were girls. 


academies in States, or an 


The 2,350 schools in 1926 had 18,025 teachers and 
248,076 pupils; of the pupils 114,617 were boys and 


133,459 girls; 40,715 graduated in 1926 of which number 
18,208 were boys and 22,507 were girls. 

Of the 2,350 schools 1,703 are under denominational con- 
trol, with 185,641 pupils; and 647 are nonsectarian, with 
62,435 pupils. 


New York State Grants 54,000 
Employment Certificates 


Nearly 54,000 boys and girls under sixteen years of age 
were released from full-time school attendance in New 
York State, and were granted employment certificates 
during the year ending August, 1926, according to figures 
recently compiled by the New York Child-labor Committee 
in co-operation with the New York State 
Department. 

About ninety per cent of the total number of children 
were from city schools. Nearly four-fifths of the 53,644 
children, or 42,530, remained in school until their fifteenth 
birthday, and three-fifths of the pupils who left school 
to enter industry had completed at least the eighth grade. 

Under the law no child under fifteen may receive an em- 
ployment certificate unless he has graduated from an 
elementary school. Only 6.69 per cent of those applying 
were refused permits, due, in most cases, to lack of physi- 
cal fitness. 


Education 


Adult Home Reading Courses 
Increase 


The use of home reading courses, to aid in the direction 
of adults who wish to continue their education in their 
homes, is increasing, according to the specialist in Adult 
Education of the Bureau of Education, L. R. Alderman. 

Thirty-seven institutions of higher learning report that 
they provide home reading courses. The types of courses 
offered are one or more of the following: (1) The read- 
ing courses of the United States Bureau of Education; 
(2) the “Reading With a Purpose” courses of the Ameri- 
can Library Association; (3) courses prepared by the in- 
stitutions themselves. 

The Bureau of Education offers 
courses. 


thirty-one reading 
An explanation as to the plan of No. 31, The 


Appreciation of Music, will give an idea of the method 
followed in these courses. This number contains, first, a 
short introduction on the appreciation of music and, 
second, a list of books for suggested reading, with a brief 
annotation of the contents of each book recommended. 

The aim of the American Library Association, in its 
series “Reading With a Purpose,” is to aid readers in 
various fields who are looking for direction. Short reviews 
of the books to be read are given in each list, such reviews 
being written in a manner to arouse the interest of the 
reader. The lists are carefully made and are rendering a 
valuable service. 

Some institutions provide courses of their own on sub- 
jects for which there is a demand. The number of these 
courses is growing constantly. An individual seeking in- 
formation about reading material would do well to com- 
municate with some institution in his state which offers 
this service. 





Kansas County Establishes School 
Co-operative Library 


A co-operative library has been established in Osborne 
County, Kans., for the use of the schools of the county, 
the Bureau of Education has stated recently. The library 
is maintained by the payment of five dollars a year from 
each district to the county superintendent for the pur- 
chase of books. According to the bureau, the plan gives 
each school access to a larger number of books than could 
be obtained through individual purchase, and care of the 
books in a central place eliminates the danger of loss by 
theft during vacation periods. 





Columbia Summer-School Enrollment 
Shows Increase 


Enrollment at Columbia University this summer was 
150 higher than last year, with a total of 14,007 students 
registered, according to an announcement by the registrar. 
More than half of the summer students were teachers. 
The largest increase in enrollment was from the central 
and western states, with the number from the North 
Atlantic states less than last year. There were 4,203 
students from New York State, while Nevada had but 
two. Sixty-nine of the students were from Hawaii, the 
Philippines, Porto Rico, the Canal Zone, and Alaska. 





Baltimore Home Economics Course 
in Four Units 


The course in home economics for the Baltimore city 
schools, published in 1925, divides the home economics sur- 
vey course recommended for all ninth-year girls into four 
specific units, according an equal time allotment to each 
unit. One of these units, which is on the same plane 
with the other units; namely, food, household manage- 
ment, and clothing, is accorded to economics of the home 
and the girl’s personal finances. 
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No Longer a Problem 


The solution of your dishwashing prob- 
lems is to standardize 
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: Cleans Clean r 
SaMary Cleaner. Cleans” 


for all your dishwashing, whether you are | 
washing by machine or hand. 


This pure, greaseless cleaner has a natural 
cleaning action. It cleans quickly, rinses 
freely, and leaves the natural surface of 
china, glass, and silverware free from streaks, 
faultlessly clean and pleasant to handle. 


Ask your supply man for 


“WYANDOTTE” 








The J. B. Ford Co. Sole Mfrs. Wyandotte, Michigan 
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Schools Will Celebrate Educational 
Week, November 5-11 


With the primary purpose of acquainting the public 
with the work of the schools, with their ideals, their 
achievements, and their needs, American Education Week, 
sponsored by the National Education Association, will 
be celebrated throughout the United States during the 
week of November 5-11. To give education throughout 
the world greater impetus the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations recommends that Education Week be 
observed in all nations. 

The suggestions for the program of the week are ten- 
tative, since it is intended that each community work out 
its own program in its own way. However, constant 
emphasis should be kept on the fact that the schools aim 
to benefit the entire life of the child and the whole life 
of society. 

Chief school officers in states, cities, and counties will 
take the lead in initiating plans but the ultimate success 
of the enterprise depends on the co-operative efforts of 
teachers and parents. To secure the greatest good from 
the week’s program, work should be started early this fall. 


Designate Special Days 

The days of American Education Week have been 
designated as follows: 

Health day, Monday, November 5.—Health is the foun- 
dation of individual happiness and community well-being. 
Health day programs can show the public what the 
schools do to promote health through recreation, nutri- 
tion, ventilation, and training in good habits. An 
adequate school plant—sanitary, spacious, cheerful—helps 
to improve individual and community life and to insure a 
better race. 

Home and school day, Tuesday, November 6.—The home 
is the most fundamental institution among civilized peo- 
ples. Its co-operation with the school is a_ necessity. 
American Education Week is a good time for parents to 
visit the school and for teachers to plan visits to the 
homes of their pupils. Let the pupils know what each 
of them can do to help make better homes. 

Know your school day, Wednesday, 
Schools are the first and biggest enterprise in locality, 
state, or nation. A little invested in education saves 
much expended on poverty, disease, and crime. The 
school teaches children how to learn, to think, to develop 
vision, to judge, to do, and gives them an appreciation of 
the spirit of learning. 

School opportunity day, Thursday, November 8.—To 
help every child find his field of service and to prepare 
him for it is a primary responsibility of the school. On 
this day show the opportunities offered children in your 
community—how vocational efficiency is promoted through 
courses in agriculture, trades and industries, commerce, 
and home economics; how advantages are afforded by 
special classes and evening schools. 


November 7.— 


Citizenship day, Friday, November 9.—The success of 
a democratic government depends upon the faithful per- 
formance by each citizen of his public duty. By living 
as citizens of the schools, children learn to be citizens of 
the larger society. Schools eliminate factional and na- 
tional hatreds and develop that mutual sympathy, respect, 
and understanding so essential to loyal citizenship. 

Community day, Saturday, November 10.—Education is 
a lifelong enterprise. The program for this day will 
emphasize the value of schools in the advancement of 
community life. Progressive communities provide for 
wholesome leisure activities—libraries, parks, playfields, 
auditoriums—and make the schoolhouse a community 
center. 

Armistice day, Sunday, November 11.—Ten years ago 
to-day the thought of the world changed from war duties 
to the peaceful pursuits of life. On this day let the min- 
isters of all denominations tell what teachers and the 
schools are doing to build citizenship and character. Call 
attention to the fact that Education Week is now observed 
in other countries as suggested by the World Federation 
of Education Associations. Note that the formal observ- 
ance of Armistice Day under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Legion will be on Monday, November 12. 


Suggestions for Co-operating Agencies 

The following suggestions are offered for co-operating 
agencies: 

The superintendent usually serves as director of the 
week’s activities. 

Local officials of the American Legion serve on com- 
mittees and help to promote the observance of the week. 

Request the mayor to issue the proclamation setting 
aside November 5-11 as American Education Week. Do 
this in September. 

Let churches, fraternal bodies, chamber of commerce, 
labor organizations, luncheon clubs, and other agencies 
plan to feature the work of the schools in short talks, a 
school pageant, radio programs. 

Newspapers can print articles, editorials, and news 
about education. Print local program in full during the 
week. Run a page advertisement featuring some educa- 
tional achievement or institution in your city. 

Merchants will recognize the schools in their window 
displays and advertisements. Begin doing this the pre- 
ceding week. 

Motion picture theaters can use slides urging people to 
visit the schools and study educational issues. Furnish 
material for projection to the principal motion picture 
houses. 

Radio broadcasting stations may feature educational 
addresses and school programs. Have several five-minute 
speeches telling about the schools. Arrange for this early 
in the fall. 
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Joliet High School Band, Joliet, [ll., A. R. McAIl- 
lister, director, winner 1928 National School Band 
Contest. 


Champions! 


Again in 1928 the wonderful 
band of Joliet High School, 
under the capable direction of 
A. R. McAllister, has won the 
championship in the National 
School Band Contest. This re- 
peated winning of the honor is 
an exceptional tribute to the 
ability of Mr. McAllister as a 
director as well as to his 
youthful players. 


Conn finds great cause for 
gratification, too, in the Joliet 
victory, since Conn _instru- 
ments are used in the band and 
highly endorsed by the direc- 
tor. 


Why not a band in your 
school? Conn’s organization 
and finance plan makes it easy 
to get started. Our more than 
a half century experience is at 
your disposal, without obliga- 
tion. 


Supervisors, Teachers, Execu- 
tives, are invited to write for 
details of our band plan—a 
playing band in 90 days from 
the first rehearsal, prepared for 
a complete concert program! 
Conn easy-playing instruments 
and our organization plan in- 
sure this rapid progress. Write 
today. 


C. G. CONN, LTD. 


991 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Ind. 


BAND 
INSTRUMENTS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


Dias 
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AVING concentrated our entire 


efforts and resources to the crea- 

tion, development, and manufac- 
ture of children’s outdoor health building 
goods for almost thirty years, we offer a 
very superior line of playground equip- 
ment. All apparatus is of a design and 
construction that meets the approval of 
the leading playground and recreation 
authorities. We conduct the largest busi- 
ness of its kind and are constantly in touch 
with playground requirements—this places 
us in a position to assist those who are 
preparing to establish well equipped play- 
grounds. Catalog covering playground or 
swimming pool apparatus will be sent to 

those interested on request. 
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HILL-STANDARD Co. 
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Pilgrimages may be made to the best schools in each 
city and county and to the graves of well-known educators 
and benefactors of education. 

Have a parents’ night. Let the parents attend a 
shortened school session, say ninety minutes, and meet 
their children’s teachers. 

Have the school’s printing presses turn out programs 
for the week and for each day in the form of dodgers, 
folders, and booklets. 





Proof That Higher Education Pays 


Higher education as the determining factor in the at- 
tainment of the most desirable positions of life gained 
impetus during the world war in which contact with bet- 
ter educated men caused those who were poorly educated 
later to seek better training. That higher education is a 
determining factor may be seen from a study of the edu- 
cational background of those who have attained first rank 
among the people of this country. 

The 1928-1929 volume of Who’s Who in America, just 
off the press, contains a tabulation of educational data 
of the individuals who appeared in the 1922-1923 edition. 
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Educational data of individuals appearing in the 1922-22 


edition of “Who’s Who in America.” 


Of these 2,203 
The 


There were 24,278 names in this edition. 
did not furnish sufficient data to merit consideration. 
remainder, 22,075, furnished general educational data, 
such as college, academy, normal school, high school, 
common school, and the United States Naval and Military 
academies. 

There were 13,511 graduates of universities and col- 
leges conferring baccalaureate degrees, 255 graduates of 
the United States Naval Academy, and 289 graduates of 
the Military Academy, making a total of 14,055 college 
graduates. Of the 3,022 who attended colleges and uni- 
versities but did not graduate, nineteen were nongrad- 
uates of the United States Military Academy and fifteen 
were nongraduates of the Naval Academy. Thus there 
was a total of 17,077 collegians, including both graduated 
and ungraduated, or approximately seventy-seven per cent 
of these who appeared in the 1922-1923 edition. 

Two out of every hundred in the tabulation completed 
their preliminary education in normal schools; five out of 
every hundred completed their education in high schools; 
nine out of every hundred in common schools; seven out 
of every hundred attended academies, seminaries, or other 
secondary schools; sixty-four out of every hundred were 
college graduates; and seventy-seven out of every hundred 
completed their education in college. 

In making the tabulation no credit was given for grad- 
uation from more than one college. The baccalaureate 
degree was regarded as the maximum of education, and 
each collegiate institution, large or small, entitled to give 
baccalaureate degrees, was taken as representing a gen- 
eral average of education. Honorary degrees were not 
considered. 

In the accompanying chart, the significant feature is 
that while 14,055 college graduates are named, those re- 
porting only a common-school education total 1,880. 





Announce Summer Tour of German 


Schools in 1929 


The International Institute of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and the Central Institute for Educa- 
tion and Instruction of Berlin have announced a tour of 
Germany’s educational institutions for the summer of 
1929. This tour has been organized by the Central In- 
stitute, which operates under the auspices of the Prussian 
Ministry of Education and the German Federal Ministry 
of the Interior. 

The selection of members of the party will be in the 
hands of the International Institute of Teachers College. 
The tour will afford an unusual opportunity to see Ger- 
man schools, since it is under the official direction of the 
German educational authorities. It is the first time 
such an opportunity has been afforded American teachers 
as a group. Membership will be limited to twenty-five 
and some command of the German language is essential. 

The visits to the schools will begin on July 17, 1929, 
either at Hamburg or Bremen, and, will continue for six 
weeks, disbanding just before the World Federation of 
Educational Associations Conference in Geneva, which 
meets during the last week in July. Cities included in 
the tour will be Hamburg, Bremen, Lubeck, Kiel, Berlin, 
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technique. 


The Fisher Catalogue lists modern and approved 
apparatus for Chemistry, Botany, and Biology; it is 
different from any other book of its kind—is written 
from the laboratory viewpoint—is a source of per- 
information 


School 





ere 


on modern apparatus 


executives desiring a copy 


logue are invited to write for one. 


FISHER SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


709-717 FORBES ST., 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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ECAUSE the Lincoln Twin Dise Scrubbing 
and Wax Polishing Machine is a precision- 
made machine, with all moving parts enclosed, and 
running in heavy grease, you can be sure it is an 
investment that will pay dividends for many, many 
years. 


fic OTS, 
of 


Dividends in beautiful 
spectable saving 
money. 


in a 
time 


re- 
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Try the Lincoln on your own floors. 
If it does not out-perform any other 
floor machine, don’t keep it. The trial 
is FREE. Write for details. 

| LINCOLN-SCHLUETER 

| FLOOR-MACHINERY CO. INC. 

| 235 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, 111. 





TWIN DISCS ARE FASTER- MORE THORO 
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usually means a successful teacher 
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A= well chosen maps will have much 
to do with impressing facts on your 
pupils and creating a stimulating atmos- 
phere for the recitations in which they are 
engaged. OQ, History and geography maps— 
both are a challenge to his chinking, a stim- 
ulus to his imagination. Q Start the coming 
school year with maps chosen from the 
Johnston-Nystrom line of material for 
Geography, History and Biology. Over a 
century of map making experience is your 
protection. Q Pin this ad to your letterhead, 
tell us in what subject you are interested, 
mail and we shall be pleased to send you spe- 
cial information which you will find valuable. 


AJ.NYSTROM & CO. 


SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES & CHARTS 


3333 Elston Ave. <a Pe s 
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» Chicago, Illinois 
N6-C 
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The School 
Library 


has become an integral part of present 
day essential school equipment. It is 
important to the school official to 
know that he can put his library re- 
quirements into our hands with the 
feeling that the orders will be cared 
for completely and correctly to the last 
detail. s# We specialize in the library 
branch of the book business, handling 
library orders from many hundreds of 
School Boards and Colleges from all 
parts of the country. 3# Satisfactory 
service and liberal discounts. 2# Send 
us your next order, large or small, and 
avail yourself of the advantages which 
we offer to your Board. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 E. Ontario Street - - - Chicago 


[a Sa 
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Leipzig, Magdeburg, Dresden, Chemnitz, Gera, Jena, 
Weimar, Nurnburg, Munich, Stuttgart, Heidelberg, 
Frankfort, Weisbaden, Coblenz, Mainz, Cologne, Essen, 
and Dusseldorf. 

All types of German educational institutions 
seen, including elementary schools, secondary 
rural schools, vocational schools, community and country 
boarding schools, teachers colleges, universities and folk 
universities, and all types of education will be observed, 
including physical education, art education, dramatics, the 
youth movement, school organization, methods of instruc- 
tion, out-door life, playgrounds, and juvenile welfare. 


will be 


schools, 


American Schools Popular With 
Mexican Students 


More than two hundred thousand students who should 
normally be educated in Mexico are now attending United 
States schools as the result of the closing of practically 
all the Catholic separate schools in Mexico two years ago, 
according to Catholic leaders in Mexico City. 

Children are taken to the Catholic schools of the United 
States, frequently in groups that are generally in charge 
of teachers and are delivered to schools there. Many 
priests and nuns, who were expelled from Mexico or who 
fled to the United States after the closing of the Catholic 
churches, were teachers in Catholic schools and colleges 
and engaged in the same work across the Rio Grande. 

Mexican schools have been opened in many American 
towns, especially in the south and southwest. In San 
Antonio, Tex., alone, according to the authority quoted, 
there are five Mexican schools for the children of Mexican 
Catholic families. 





Canada Provides for Children 
in Remote Districts 


The traveling schools that have been tried out experi- 
mentally by the provincial government of Ontario in re- 
mote sections of the province have proved so successful 
that the minister of education has arranged for two more, 
to operate between Fort William and Superior Junction. 
Night classes for adults will form a part of their pro- 
gram. There is a report that the government of British 
Columbia is planning to make it possible for every 
pupil in the province to have a high-school education by 
supplying correspondence courses for children who live 
in places too remote for them to attend school. 


Harvard Erects Student Building 
for Married Graduates 


For the accommodation of married graduate students 
at Harvard University, the Harvard Housing Trust is 
erecting a building at Holden Green, Cambridge. Pro- 
vision will be made for twenty-two apartments and one 
smal! house. Rents will be from $39 to $59 and occu- 
pancy is promised this fall. 


Palestine Government Provides 


for Arab Pupils 


The genuine demand for education among the Arab 
peasants is illustrated in the annual report on education, 
just published by the Palestine Government for the school 
year, 1926-27, by the fact that twenty-one villages com- 
pleted the construction of school buildings at their own 
expense in 1927, while eleven more village schools were 
under construction. 

The main efforts of the government have been concen- 
trated on providing elementary education for the Arabs 
and especially the Moslem Arabs, who form the largest 
and at the same time the most awkward part of the 
population. 

In addition to the government schools there are also 
520 denominational schools. These schools, provided they 
reach prescribed standard, receive grants-in-aid from 
public funds. Zionist schools now number 191 and have 
an attendance of approximately two-thirds of the total 
number of Jewish school children and one-fourth of the 
total number of school children in the country. There 
are only twenty-three Jewish children at the government 
schools, and the remainder of the total of 26,557 are 
provided for by such bodies as the Alliance Israelite of 
Paris and the Anglo-Jewish Association of London. There 
are also a large number of Christian schools, with a 
total attendance of 15,782. 





Experiment With Acres for 
Classrooms 


The unique experiment of having each child assigned 
an acre of the home farm for cultivation is being tried 
by the Penn School, which works among the agricultural 
negroes of St. Helena Island, off the South Carolina 
Coast. Most of the parents have given willing co-opera- 
tion. Records of progress are kept at the school and 
prizes are offered for the best crops and the best progress 
from year to year. 





Chicago Inaugurates Piano 
Instruction Course 


A system of classroom instruction designed to give 
every pupil in the Chicago public schools an opportunity 
to learn to play the piano will be initiated at the begin- 
ning of the fall term, according to William J. Bogan, 
superintendent of schools. 

The announcement followed the appointment of an en- 
tire new staff of music instructors headed by Dr. J. Lewis 
Browne, Chicago music director and composer of note. 
The appointments were part of a general reorganization 
of the educational department. 

During the next school year the piano classes will be 
held after school hours and a small fee will be charged 
for instruction. Later when the board is able to provide 
for it in the school budget, the system will be made a 
part of the regular curriculum, Mr. Bogan said. 
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THE 
AIR-AN-LITE 


Double Roll Shade 











The Air-an-Lite 
double roll shade 
when made with 
Maxwell’s “Life- 
time” Canvas _ in- 
sures your securing 
the best results 
from window light 
and ventilation. 


























PATENTED 


The Air-an-Lite is only one of many school shades 
we are in a position to furnish. We carry a 
complete stock of standard shade materials and 
accessories. 


Let us help you solve your shading problems. 
There Is a Distributor Near You 
Write for Copy of “Modern Shading” 


THE SHADE SERVICE BUREAU 


A SUBSIDIARY OF S. A. MAXWELL & CO., INC. 


3636 IRON ST. CHICAGO 
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is the title of a new booklet 
written to help you in Teaching 
the Dictionary. Here are a few 
suggestions of the lessons in- 


cluded : 


First Dictionary Lessons uy 

Relative Position of Letters 

How to Find Words 

What You Find 

| Pronunciation 

How to Find Meanings 

Parts of Speech and Meanings 

Unusual Uses of Words | 

| Synonyms 
| 7h Hyphen, Etc., Etc. 











Sint of this new booklet will be sent 
FREE to teachers upon request. 


G. & C. Merriam Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


Publishers of the 
Merriam-Webster Dictionaries 
for over 85 years 

Look for the Circular 
Trade-Mark Get the Best 








© 
WEBSTER'S 








SPECIAL-SCHOOL-BAND-UNIFORMS 





ATTRACTIVE 
ALL WOOL—FAST COLORS 


ANY COLOR COMBINATION 
DESIRED 






* 


All Materials 
WATERPROOFED 





Garments are Tailored to 
Individual Measurements 


CAPE AND CAP $7.00 
reousers $1 6-75 


AND CAP 
and up 


“Be Sure the Cloth You 
Buy Is 


WATERPROOFED” 


LOOK FOR THE LABEL 


Send for Samples and Prices 
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D. KLEIN & BRO. INC. 


Makers of GOOD Uniforms for 74 Years 


715-17-19 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











1000 ways to save money in 
Institutional Kitchens 


can be found in “Kitchen Management”, the first 
book on how to save money in schools, colleges, 
institutions. 

It is packed with tested ideas for running school 
kitchens more efficiently. Every phase of kitchen 
management, planning, construction, layout, buying 
equipment and food, menu planning, handling help, 
reducing breakage, etc., etc., gets expert treatment. 
Special attention is given to cafeteria service. Many 
illustrations, diagrams, etc. 

The author is J. O. Dahl, author of “Restaurant Management,” 
and an acknowledged authority on food serving. His book, how- 
ever, gives the best advice of the leaders of the 
business. Over 200 of them actively cooperated in 
writing it, and at the end of each chapter are pithy, 
money-saving suggestions by some of the most suc- 
cessful men in the country. 

If you run a school kitchen, or plan to, you can 
save much money by making it a model of ‘efficiency 
with this book. Send for it today. 


KITCHEN 
MANAGEMENT 


361 Pages. Fully Illustrated. Price $5.00. 








CONVENIENT ORDER FORM NS928 

HARPER & BROTHERS 

49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me postpaid one copy of KITCHEN MANAGEMENT, 
By J. O. Dahl ......s.cceseeceeceeseescececeseccecseceeses $5.00 
It is understood that if the book is not entatantary after five 
days’ inspection, I may return it and my money will be +. 

{] I enclose check for $5.00 C) Please send C. O 


BD - hac caw adttebnset beesddeebskssedsbetanseterthed bodes den 
NE as ate hand ood 0 db de edd 404 RK hes tea < Canoe eet 


citi ecient eee eens 6 een de eae 
(Please fill in) 
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The classrooms devoted to piano instruction will be 
equipped with two pianos and a set of dummy key boards. 
While two children are playing the piano a class of 
twenty or twenty-five will follow the movements of the 


same exercises on the individual key boards. In an hour 
each pupil will have gone through the exercise several 
times and will have played the piano once. 





Cornell Athletes Surpass Nonathletes 
in Scholastic Standing 

Athletes at Cornell University, according to a study of 
the records of the class entering in 1921, which was re- 
cently made public, maintained a higher standing as 
students than nonathlctes. A rep_-rt of the study was 
made by David F. Hoy, registrar, to the Carnegie Foun- 
dation. It followed the college careers of the members 
of the class to the end. 

Defining “athlete” as any male under-graduate obtain 
ing the coveted “C,” or as one having been simply a 
member of a university or freshman team or crew even if 
he did not win the varsity insignia, Mr. Hoy made the 
following conclusions: The athletes had a higher intelli- 
gence average; a greater proportion obtained degrees; 
fewer were placed on probation; they remained in college 
longer; carried fewer hours per semester; received a high 
scholastic average; took a greater percentage of “hard” 
courses, receiving a higher average; and took a greater 
percentage of “easy” courses, receiving a lower average. 
The tennis players and wrestlers stood near the top in in- 
telligence scores and the football players near the bottom 


New York School Property 
of Great Value 


New York State leads all other states in 
in public-school property, according to the 
Chamber of Commerce Bulletin recently published. For 
each public-school pupil enrolled the state owns $290 
worth of buildings and equipment, with the ratio increas- 


investment 
New York 


ing rapidly. 


Wisconsin Schools Study Forestry 
on Donated Land 


Forty acres of land near the schools of three communi- 
ties in Forest County, Wisconsin, have been donated to the 
schools by local citizens and will be used as laboratories 
for forestry and nature study. 

Under the supervision of extension foresters of the 
University of Wisconsin trees will be planted by pupils 
of the schools at the rate of a few acres a year. Instruc- 
tion will be given in thinning operations, the reduction 
of fire hazards, and other principles of forest manage- 
ment and an effort will be made to propagate game and 
bird life. Similar projects are being considered in other 
counties of Wisconsin. 


High-School Foundation Provides 
Lecturers of Note 


A fine arts foundation in the Richard J. Reynolds High 
School, Winston-Salem, N. C., has been established by a 
local citizen, chairman of the board of city school com- 
missioners. The specific purpose of the foundation is 
to bring to the city each year recognized leaders in dif- 
ferent realms of activity, who through inspirational ad- 
dresses and the of their personality will be a 
constructive influence in the lives of pupils. 

Lecturers for the past year included representatives 
of two important educational institutions in the South, a 
distinguished American poet, a naturalist and writer on 
scientific subjects, an American sculptor, a prominent 
minister, and an internationally known medical mission- 


power 


ary. 


Community Offers Saturday School 
for Farm Boys 


A school for farm boys more than fourteen years of 
age who are not in attendance upon any other school is 
held every Saturday in Barron, Wis., located in the 
farming and dairy section. Sessions are held in the Bar- 
ron High School from ten o’clock in the morning to 
three-thirty o’clock in the afternoon, and all instructors 
are members of the high-school faculty. Class periods 
are of one hour each. The course in soils is required, but 
pupils are permitted to elect other courses, most of the 
boys taking all the courses offered. 

The present enrollment totals twenty-six pupils, some 
of whom travel a distance of thirteen miles in order to 
attend the sessions. During the noon period games are 
played in the school gymnasium. The boys are taking 
advantage of all opportunities offered them. Expense of 
the- school is met by the board of education of Barron 
with some assistance from the state of Wisconsin. 
Courses will be offered later to the country girls in 
domestic science and other subjects. 





Living Conditions Have Bearing 
on Teacher Tenure 


Living conditions have had a direct effect upon the 
tenure of agricultural teachers in Mississippi, a study of 
tenure in that state reveals, according to the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, and the providing of 
“teacherages” has usually prolonged the length of service 
of instructors. 

The data also show that a teacher will remain longer 
in his position if he acts both as agricultural instructor 
and principal of the school. The seeking of better sal- 
aries is ranked first in causes given by teachers for taking 
new positions; the desire for better living conditions, 
second; better communities, third; and the avoiding of 
friction with administrators, fourth. 

Study of the possible difference of effect of different 
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SHADES 


ALWAYS 
LOOK 
CLEAN, 
FRESH 
and NEAT 


Gcx00 OFFICIALS, inculcating ideals 
of neatness and order, find practical, every- 
day allies in window shades of Hartshorn 
Joanna Cloth. 

For this remarkable shade cloth will not 
stain, wrinkle or collect dust. It is sunproof, 
rainproof and sanitary; in fact, Joanna Cloth 
keeps its first inviting ““newness” through a 
long, economical lifetime! 

Joanna Cloth is easily cleaned; all that is 
necessary to keep it spotless and sanitary is an 
occasional damp-cloth dusting. 

Joanna Cloth Shades, mounted on Hartshorn 
Rollers, hang straight at the windows, and re- 
spond easily to the hand on the shade cord. 
The soft moire finish of Joanna Cloth has 
proved restful to the eyes of growing children. 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York 


For free circulation of 

air and properly diffused 

light in classrooms, 

use this arrangement— 

Hartshorn Shade Roll- 

ers installed with Doub- 
le Bracket No. 87. 


There is a wide choice of colors avail- 
able in Joanna Cloth, but we partic- 
ularly recommend Linen, Light Ecru 
and Dark Ecru because of their high 
light diffusion qualities and their easy 
cleanability. 


Additional Colors in 
Joanna Cloth 


Ivy, Gray, White, Holly, Green, Dark 
Blue, Corded Light Ecru, Dark 
Green. Light Ecru/Green, White/ 


Green. 








ned 
Es apis” 


SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 





MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 
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The CABLE 
MIDGET 
UPRIGHT 


Is the 
Accepted Standard 
School Piano 


HE needs of teachers, schools and public assemblies in- 

spired the designers of the Cable Midget Upright to 
build a small piano possessing every virtue of the best 
standard uprights. And the full accomplishment of this 
purpose is the secret of the success of the Midget. 
All the resources of this institution and its nearly fifty 
years experience in making fine pianos were thrown into 
the effort to make the MIDGET compact, enduring and 
mobile; and at the same time a complete, full-fledged in- 
strument without any stint or compromise musically. 
The CABLE MIDGET contains the full 88-note standard 
scale and was the first small piano to do so. It possesses 
proportionately the longest string length and largest sound 
board area of any piano in existence. And most important 
it holds its tone and tune and stands hard usage. 


Mail the Coupon for Special Offer 


which we are making to schools, school executives and 
teachers. Also learn of the thirty beautiful styles, designs 
and finishes in various woods, colors and decorations that 
make the MIDGET perfectly fit into the color scheme of 
any class-room, home or studio. 

Thousands of schools, colleges and institutions are using the 
CABLE MIDGET Upright. We will be glad to give you a 
partial list of those in your vicinity. 








Note how compact the new 
type MIDGET is. Occupies 
only the space of two ordi- 
nary chairs. 


The CABLE COMPANY 


Makers of the famous line of 
Cable-made Pianos and 
Inner-Player Pianos 
905 Cable Building 
CHICAGO 





THE CABLE COMPANY, 905 Cable Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


r 
I 
| Please send me details of your special offer to teachers and schools 
| and full particulars of the CABLE MIDGET Upright. 

[] Send free sample of ‘101 Best Songs’ for School and Home. 


Name 
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living conditions of the agricultural teachers was made. 
From data gathered on this point it was found that sixty 
per cent of the five-year tenure teachers were keeping 
house in the teacherage, while 69.5 per cent of the one- 
year teachers were either boarding in a dormitory or 
elsewhere, or were renting living quarters for housekeep- 
ing. 

In studying the two types of schools, viz., the agricul- 
tural high school and the consolidated high school, no 
appreciable correlation between either and tenure was 
found. This is best understood when considered in con- 
nection with the data on living conditions wherein it was 
shown that if the agricultural teacher in the consolidated 
high school had possession of the teacherage for himself 
and his family there was a decided correlation between 
this particular situation and tenure. This points to the 
conclusion that the consolidated high school is preferred 
to the agricultural high school for a particular feature 
that it offers rather than because of the situation as a 
whole offered in the consolidated high school. 





Name Thirty Honor High Schools 


in Military Training 


The following thirty high schools, arranged alpha- 
beticaily, in which junior units of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps are established, have maintained especial 
high standards of military training and of soldierly dis- 
cipline and have been announced by the Department of 
War as the “honor high schools” for the academic year 
1928: 

Abraham Lincoln High School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Albert G. Lane Technical High School, Chicago, III. 

Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Boys’ High School, Atlanta, Ga. 

Central High School, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Central High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

El Paso High School, El Paso, Tex. 

Fremont High School, Oakland, Calif. 

Galileo High School, San Francisco, Calif. 

Gloucester High School, Gloucester, Mass. 

Joliet Township High School, Joliet, Ill. 

Joplin High School, Joplin, Mo. 

Lake View High School, Chicago, III. 

Northwestern High School, Detroit, Mich. 

Phillips High School, Birmingham, Ala. 

Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Louisville Male High School, Louisville, Ky. 

Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Nicholas Senn High School, Chicago, III. 

Oak Cliff High School, Dallas, Tex. 

Ogden High School, Ogden, Utah. 

Rockford High School, Rockford, IIl. 

St. Thomas Military Academy, St. Paul, Minn. 

Senior City High School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sunset High School, Dallas, Tex. 

Thomas Jefferson High School, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

Walla Walla High School, Walla Walla, Wash. 

Waukegan Township High School, Waukegan, III. 

West High School, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Westport High School, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Educators Arrange Washington 
Conference 


For the first time in its history the National Council of 
State Superintendents and Commissioners of Education 
have voted to hold a conference in Washington with fed- 
eral authorities on questions vital to its well-being. At 
a meeting in Minneapolis the educators voted to arrange 
a conference with Commissioner Tigert of the United 
States Bureau of Education, on December 11-12. Ar- 
rangements have been perfected and careful plans are 
being made to guarantee maximum results. Educational 
statistics and uniform reports will be stressed at the 
conference. 


Economics in Home Stressed 
by Home-Making Course 


The citizen home-making course planned by the Cali- 
fornia Home Economics Association is designed for both 
boys and girls of the eleventh or twelfth year in high 
school. This course is offered in California as an al- 
ternative for one unit of credit in a social science major 
for high-school graduation. 

It emphasizes the household as the chief agent of con- 
sumption—that is, the use of money in supplying the 
wants of the family—and discusses (a) expenditures of 
American housewives, (b) problems of consumption from 
the standpoint of consumer, (c) standards of consump- 
tion, (d) standards of living, (e) variations in standards 
of living, (f) cost of living, (g) influences responsible 
in determining the scale of wants for all classes, (h) 
responsibilities of women as directors of family con- 
sumption, and (i) quantity and cost estimate for a typical 
family with a normal standard of living. 





Rural Education Expands Under 
Impetus of Co-operative 
Extension Services 


Expansion of the system for rural education main- 
tained through the agency of the co-operative extension 
services of the Federal and state governments is reflected 
in some degree by the record of appropriations by Con- 
gress in support of the work. The original Smith-Lever 
Act, effective July 1, 1914, provided a total of $480,000, 
at the rate of $10,000 for each state. Gradually these 
appropriations have been increased to $4,602,935 for the 
coming year, which, with supplemental appropriations and 
an appropriation under the new Capper-Ketcham Act 
makes available more than $7,000,000 for Federal aid to 
the extension work. 

Explaining these figures recently, C. W. Warburton, 
director of extension work, Department of Agriculture, 
said that each state and Hawaii now receives $30,000 
annually without requirement that the state match this 
sum with additional appropriations. The remainder of 
the fund is divided among the states in proportion to 
the rural population, and with the added proviso that the 
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Aznoes have some excellent nurses 
still available for school openings. 
Here are a few: 


BROWNE 
WINDOWS 





installed in 


BAKER LABORATORY, CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, 
N. Y.—UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER (GROUP), ROCH- 
ESTER, N. Y.—HALL LABORATORY, WESLEYAN UNI- 
VERSITY, MIDDLETOWN, CONN.— FINANCE & COM- 
MERCE BLDG., DETROIT UNIVERSITY—WEST TEXAS 
TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE, LUBBOCK, TEXAS—CHEMI- 
CAL LABORATORY, RICE INSTITUTE, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
—IOWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES, IOWA—TOWER HILL 
SCHOOL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE—QUIGLEY PREPARA- 
TORY SEMINARY, CHICAGO, ILL.—OAK PARK HIGH 
SCHOOL, OAK PARK, ILL.—SOUTH HIGH SCHOOL, OMA- 
HA, NEB.—ST. FRANCIS SEMINARY, NEW BURLINGTON, 
OHIO—ST. MARK’S SCHOOL, and ELDER HIGH SCHOOL, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Demonstrate Superior Qualities. Perfect Ventila- 

tion; Maximum Light and Vision; Absolute Weather 

Protection; Noiseproof when closed; Safety and 

Economy in cleaning exterior of glass from inside; 

Easy Operation; Continuous and Lasting Service; 

No Depreciation; Fuel Saving and Minimum 
Maintenance Costs. 


MADE IN ROLLED STEEL, BRONZE OR ALUMINUM 


Illustrated in Sweet’s Architectural Catalogue. 

Samples with Architects Samples Corp., New York; 

Architects & Builders Exhibit, Buffalo; and Archi- 
tects Exhibit Corp., Boston. 


Richey, Browne & Donald, Inc. 
2101 Flushing Ave., Maspeth, N. Y. City 








30 North Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A—American, age 28, registered Missouri and 
Illinois, 8 years’ experience School nurse 
in one Illinois City wishes position in East. 


B—Registered Nurse, Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and West Virginia, nine years’ experience 
in both city and rural Public Health, avail- 
able immediately. 


C—Graduate well known middlewest hospital, 
one year College, post-graduate in Obste- 
trics and Public Health, five years’ school 
nurse experience, seeks Southwestern po- 
sition paying $1,800. 


No. 1958 


CENTRAL REGISTRY for NURSES 























Ventilation for Better Health! 


V-W 


SASH RAIL VENTILATORS 
for Better Ventilation! 


Only V-W Ventilators can give the 
proper flow of clean fresh air at all times, 
because only V-W Ventilators have the 
patented R-shaped vertical louvers. 


Interior View 


Note the neat 
fit and closing 
device. 





Exterior View 


Ventilator is 
part of window 
and fool-proof. 











We also make the V-W removable Ventilator, 
on the same R-shape vertical Louver principle. 


The V-W VENTILATOR CO. 


2885 A. I. U. Building, 
Columbus, Ohio 











SOUND- 
PROOF 
PARTITIONS 


between 
AUDITORIUM 
d 


an 
GYMNASIUM 


Architects have proven 
that the  sound-proofing 
efficiency of Hamlin’s 
Sound-Proof Doors and 
Folding Partitions makes 
possible economy of space 
and simplification of plans 
that reduce building costs 
and greatly improve the 
utility of adjoining rooms. 


As illustrated at the left, 
the auditorium receives 
the benefit of the gym- 
nasium to use as a very 
large stage, thereby mak- 
ing the gymnasium more 
valuable because of great- 
ly increased seating facil- 
ities. While each may be 
used separately if desired. 
This folding partition in 
the Bexley High School, 
Columbus, Ohio, is 19 feet 
high by 60 feet wide. 


Send for Catalog 


IRVING 
HAMLIN 


Manufacturers 
Sound-Proof Doors and 
Folding Partitions 


1501 Lincoln St. 
Evanston, Ill. 
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state must provide an equal amount of money for ex- 
tension work in order to qualify for the appropriation. 
Actually the states, on the average, do much more than 
match Federal funds. For the current year state ap- 
propriations were nearly double Federal appropriations. 

Comparing expenditures for extension work with other 
activities, Director Warburton noted that the Federal 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Arizona Education Association. 
President, J. O. Mullen, Jerome. 
Secretary, W. T. Machan, principal, Creighton 
School, Phoenix. 
Annual Meeting—Phoenix, November 8-10, 1928. 


Arkansas Educational Association. 
President, H. L. Turner, State Department of 
Education, Little Rock. 
Secretary, H. L. Lambert, 219-220 Glover Bldg., 
Little Rock. 
Annual Meeting 
1928. 





Little Rock, November 14-16, 


Delaware State Education Association. 
President, M. C. Wagner, principal, Wilmington 
High School, Wilmington. 
Secretary, Robert E. Shilling, superintendent of 
schools, Milford. 
Annual Meeting—-Newark, November 8-9, 1928. 


Florida Education Association. 
President, George W. Marks, superintendent, Vo- 
lusia County, De Land. 
Annual Meeting—Orlando, November 30-Decem- 
ber 1, 1928. 


Idaho Education Association. 
President, D. A. Stephenson, Nampa. 
Secretary, John L. Hillman, 331 Sonna Bldg., 
Boise. 
Annual Meeting—Pocatello, December 27-29, 1928. 


Minnesota Education Association. 
President, Leonard V. Koos, University of Minn- 


esota. 

Secretary, C. G. Schulz, 919 Pioneer Bldg., St. 
Paul. 

Annual Meeting—Minneapolis, November 8-10, 
1928. 


Montana Education Association. 
President, R. H. Wollin, principal, Custer County 
High School, Miles City. 
Secretary, R. J. Cunningham, 9 Kohrs Block, 
Helena. 
District Meetings—October 24-27, 1928. 


New Mexico Educational Association. 
President, A. O. Bowden, New Mexico State 
Teachers College, Silver City. 


government spent approximately ten times as much in 
aid of roads. Extension activities cost at the rate of 
about $1 for each three persons on farms or about seven 
cents per capita for the whole population. This amounts 
to one-twentieth of the value of farm equipment pur- 
chased in 1927, and to about one-fifth of one per cent 
of the total value of last year’s crops in this country. 


Secretary, John Milne, Albuquerque. 
Annual Meeting—Albuquerque, November 1-3, 
1928. 


North Dakota State Education Association. 
President, S. J. A. Boyd, Langdon. 
Secretary, M. E. McCurdy, 11 Magill Block, 
Fargo. 
Annual Meeting—Grand Forks, November 7-9, 
1928. 


Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
President, Joseph F. Noonan, Mahanoy City. 
Secretary, James H. Kelley, 400 N. Third St., 

Harrisburg. 
Annual Meeting—Reading, December 27-28, 1928. 





Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. | 
President, Howard Edwards, Rhode Island State | 
College, Kingston. 
Secretary, Clarence W. Bosworth, principal, | 
Cranston High School, Auburn. 
Annual Meeting—Province, October 25-27, 1928. | 


South Dakota Education Association. 
President, Lyman M. Fort, principal, Mitchell 
High School, Mitchell. | 
Secretary, N. E. Steele, 3 Perry Bldg., Sioux 
Falls. 
Annual Meeting—Mitchell, November 24-28, 1928. 


Utah Education Association. 
President, LeRoy Cowles, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City. 
Secretary, D. W. Parratt, 316 Vermont Bldg., 
Salt Lake City. 
Annual Meeting—Rutland, October 11-13, 1928. 


Washington Education Association. 
President, Mae Mark, 912 S. 11th St., Yakima. 
Secretary, Arthur L. Marsh, 707 Lowman Bldg., 
Seattle. 
Division Meetings—October 25-26, 1928. 


West Virginia State Education Association. 
President, Mrs. Bertha Filson, superintendent, 
Mason County, Point Pleasant. 
Secretary, J. H. Hickman, 403-405 Capital City 
Bank Bldg., Charleston. 
Annual Meeting—Wheeling, November 15-17, | 
1928. | 
| 
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Are YOU 
SAVING. 
CHILDRENS 
LIVES 

, throuch 
SAFLITY 
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A a 
200° CHILDREN are KILLED 
n-ACCIDENTS LACH: YYAR- ——— 





ROGRESSIVE. schools are ob- HE Education Division of the Na- 
tional Safety Council through its 
publications and consultation service is 
in child mortality by incorporat- prepared to give help on all problems re- 
lating to the safe school community. 


taining remarkable reductions 





ing safety education in the regu- 
Among the important publications are 


lar course of study. This is being AN INTRODUCTION TO SAFETY 
done successfully without requir- EDUCATION, A Manual for the 


ing extra time or extra teachers. Teacher. Price 30 cents. 


Th Be tant t The JUNIOR SAFETY COUNCIL 
SAFETY EDUCATION comps Se HAO suggesting extra-curricu- 


' A Mataxina of the Geel Adbeantese ter of safety and iar activities. Price 50 cents. 

au deat th] the extra-curricu- A LIBRARY OF SAFETY PLAYS 
n illustrated monthly signe 

offering a wealth of ma- lar activities such SAFETY POSTERS. 








terial for safety instruc- | as Junior Safety Information on factual material, ap- 
tion in the form of proj- proved methods and practices is available 
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University of Florida to Have 
Artillery Unit 


Approval of the recommendation of the commanding 
general of the Fourth Corps Area for the establishment 
of a field artillery unit at the University of Florida with 
the beginning of the school year 1928-29, was announced 
by the Department of War on August 24. 

For this year the enrollment will be limited to the 
first-year basic course. As no mounted instruction is 
prescribed in this course for field artillery units, the 
issue of animals to the institution will be deferred until 
the year 1930. 

This action has been taken on account of the shortage 
in the production of reserve officers of field artillery in 
the existing Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units 
throughout the country. 

The University of Florida now maintains an infantry 
unit and military training is required of all physically 
qualified students. The enrollment is approximately 1,200, 
which is sufficient for the maintenance of both a field 
artillery and an infantry unit. 

The State Board of Control of the University of Florida 
has appropriated $30,000 to be available immediately for 
the construction of buildings and such other purposes 
necessary for the establishment of this unit at the 
University. 





Study Shows Steady Improvement 
in Freshmen English 


High-school pupils are considerably better prepared to 
do college work in English now then they were ten years 
ago, according to a compilation made under the direction 
of Prof. H. B. Lathrop, of the English department of the 
University of Wisconsin. At that university, first-year 
students who are found deficient in the ability to express 
themselves in good English are demoted to a subfreshman 
class. The figures reveal that since 1917 the percentage 
of freshmen so demoted has decreased from eighteen to 
seven. 

In 1917-18 there were 191 of the 1,057 freshmen de- 
moted, or eighteen per cent; in 1919, 264 of the 2,199, or 
twelve per cent; in 1920, 217 of the 1,702, or 12.75 per 
cent; in 1921, 198 of the 1,659, or twelve per cent; in 1922, 
161 of the 1,479, or 10.88 per cent; in 1923, 153 of the 
1,736, or 8.81 per cent; in 1924, 124 of the 1,639, or 7.56 
per cent; in 1925, 115 of the 1,578, or 7.29 per cent; in 
1926, 130 of the 1,922, or 6.9 per cent; and in 1927, 139 
of the 2,341, or 6.8 per cent. 





State College Allows Specialization 
in Forestry Department 


A certain degree of specialization in under-graduate 
work is being permitted by the forestry department of 
the Pennsylvania State College. Students of high stand- 
ing who show natural inclination along particular lines 
of forestry work are allowed as early as the sophomore 


year to elect courses that constitute preliminary training 
in chosen specialties. Such students are not, however, 
exempted from any part of the essential training in 
forestry. During the past school year one sophomore 
combined forestry and chemistry with the aim of de- 
veloping himself as a chemist in forest products, and 
two others combined forestry and animal husbandry with 
a view of future specialization in range management. 
These students will have opportunity before graduation to 
elect at least six courses in their particular field. 

In the junior class two men combined forestry and 
botany in preparation for forest pathology; two com- 
bined forestry and soils, for work in forest soils; two 
combined forestry, soils, and botany, for forest research; 
one combined forestry and entomology, for forest en- 
tomology; and one combined forestry and education, for 
teaching. These students will be able to elect from four 
to six courses in their chosen field. 

The four standard courses offered by the department 
are in general forestry, lumbering, wood utilization, and 
city forestry. 





Successors Suggested for Commis- 
sioner of Education 


Seven educators have been named as possible successors 
to Dr. J. J. Tigert, who has resigned as commissioner of 
education. The appointment will probably be made by 
Secretary West upon his return from a tour of North- 
western states, September 15. 

Those mentioned for the position include William 
McAndrew, former superintendent of schools, Chicago; 
William J. Cooper, superintendent of public instruction, 
California; Payson Smith, commissioner of education, 
Massachusetts; A. B. Meredith, commissioner of education, 
Connecticut; Francis G. Blair, superintendent of public 
schools, Illinois; Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, president, Un.- 
versity of Missouri; and Samuel Baker, governor of Mis- 
souri and former superintendent of schools, Missouri. 





Film Portrays Preschool Days 
of a Child 


With thousands of little “six-year olds” preparing to 
enter school for the first time, in the fall of this year, and 
with summer round-up workers strenuously urging physi- 
cal examinations so that physical defects may be cor- 
rected before the opening date, it is essential that parents 
realize the importance of the preschool age, both in re- 
gard to the standards of care that should be maintained 
at that time and the results of careful preschool training 
in later life. 

The standards of care necessary for the mental and 
physical welfare of the little runabout and the things that 
parents should do to maintain these standards are por- 
trayed in a film strip, a series of pictures with explantory 
captions, just released by the Children’s Bureau, entitled, 
The Preschool Days of Betty Jones. 

The story shows how Betty’s mother, not only planned 
a well-regulated babyhood for her, but also carefully 
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Maple Flooring 
for Schools 


EPEATED tests have proven 

that there is no substitute 
for hard maple floors in schools. 
Its even textured fibres tough- 
ened by hard winters assure you 
of the floor which will withstand 
the rough and hard usages to 
which they are exposed by chil- 
dren’s feet. By specifying Rob- 
bins Hard Maple Flooring you are 
assured of a first class floor. 


ROBBINS FLOORING CO. 
Members M. F. M. A. 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 

















ARD-BO 
Incinerator 


SOLVES THE RUBBISH DISPOSAL 
PROBLEMS FOR 


SCHOOLS 


IN A SAFE AND EASY WAY 


FEATURES 


Spark-Proof 
Non-Rusting 
Burns Downward 


No Open Fire or 
Flames 


Contents out of sight 
Easy to fill or move 


Hundreds in use 


Made in 1', 3, 6 and 
10 bushel sizes 





YARD-BOY INCINERATOR CO. 
10 E. HURON ST., CHICAGO 
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1227 Prospect Avenue 


Standard-ized 
Band Uniforms 


Regarded as the most economical uniform made. 
Standardized Cape uniforms have been known to 
give more than five years service under severe con- 
ditions. 


Made in any combination of colors with cap to 
match. 


Send for samples and further information. 


State class colors. 





ii STANDARD APPAREL CO. “=< 


Manufacturers 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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planned her preschool days so that at the age of six, Betty 
scampers off to school—a healthy, happy child—fully 
equipped to cope with this new phase of life. 

Proper habits of cleanliness, the right kind of food, 
regular sleeping hours, daily sun baths, wholesome recre- 
ation, physical examinations with an extra one when the 
child is ready to enter school, immunization against diph- 
theria, and vaccination for the prevention of smallpox 
are some of the things stressed as the foundation of a 
healthy mind and body and the means of having the child 
physically fit to start to school. 

Of equal importance is the character training and doing 
the things that will allow the child to cultivate a good dis- 
position, which, according to a caption in the film strip, 
“depends largely on the habits formed during the pre- 
school age.” 

Suggestions are given for teaching the child to be neat 
and systematic, to have loyalty and consideration for 
others, to confide in his parents when things go wrong, 
and to be truthful and generous. Group playing and 
sharing playthings with his playmates are cited as a 
means of teaching a child to be unselfish. 


Study of Child Nutrition Gains 


in Interest 


Interest in child nutrition within the past decade has 
increased greatly, as is evidenced by a recent survey made 
in the University of Chicago by R. V. Bennett. For 1912- 
1922 there were 230 articles on this subject in twenty 
representative magazines, including five each of educa- 
tional, scientific, popular, and special organizations, and 
eighty-two per cent of these articles were written during 
the latter half of the decade. 

In a large number of cases children are underfed be- 
cause the day’s intake of food is not enough in quantity. 
Boys and girls urgently need education in the use of milk 
and eggs, green vegetables, salads, fruits, whole-grain 
breads, and in the nutritional value of proteins, mineral 
substances, and vitamins, and in what foods these ele- 
ments are found. It has been shown that, for a proper 
storage of calcium in growing children ranging from 
three to sixteen years of age, one quart of milk is needed 
daily. Calcium is an essential dietary element for the 
formation of teeth and bones in children. Too often school 
children, due to poverty, ignorance, or a dislike for the 
bland taste of milk, substitute coffee, tea, or “pop.” This 
condition is especially true of those children whose ap- 
petities have been spoiled with sweets, pastry, and the 
like. 

Much graphic material based on animal-feeding ex- 
periments, as well as of faulty feeding of children, can 
now be had in teaching children that “food makes a dif- 
ference.” 

A growing child receiving a diet that fails to provide 
his requirements for energy, growth, and regulating pur- 
poses is almost certain to suffer from malnourishment. 
Malnutrition in children results in stunted growth and an 
impaired nervous system with its attendant difficulties, 
such as headaches, disturbed sleep, hysterical manifesta- 
tions, chorea, and susceptibility to disease. 





American Students Attend Summer 
School in Mexico 


The eighth annual session of the summer school of the 
Mexican National University, attended this year by some 
300 American students, closed with an extensive program 
of Mexican songs, dances, and folk lore, and presenta- 
tions, picturesque and characteristic of certain outstand- 
ing phases of Mexican culture. 

The dominant note in the closing program was the ad- 
dress in English of Prof. Enrique Munguia, representing 
the minister of education. He stressed the far reaching 
influence of the summer school of the national university 
in making known to one another large sections of Mexico 
and the United States. 

“It is time we destroyed the archaic stone of the Chinese 
wall separating Mexico from other nations, intellectually, 
morally, and educationally,” Professor Munguia said. 
“Tsolation and mutual suspicion of nations and peoples in 
the past resulted from lack of information concerning 
neighboring peoples.” 

Throughout the long address Professor Munguia em- 
phasized the fact that the United States and Mexico are 
working earnestly toward international understanding and 
the building of international friendship upon mutual ap- 
preciation. He appealed to the American students of the 
summer school to carry on the good work of encouraging 
and helping to create more perfect international accord, 
along the lines of education and knowledge. 





Educational Films as Teaching Aids 
in Hungary 


Educational films as an additional means of teaching in 
Hungary have been ordered made a part of the curriculum 
of the schools of all grades, including post-graduate agri- 
cultural schools, by recent decrees from the Royal Hunga- 
rian Ministry of Public Education. 

By the terms of its concession the Hungarian Dutch 
Pedagogical Company must arrange for all primary, 
grammar, and higher grade schools, excepting the muni- 
cipal schools of Budapest, eight exhibitions annually, one 
each month of the school year from October to June, in- 
clusive. 

In the post-graduate schools five exhibitions must be 
held during the months of November to March. The pro- 
grams shown are supervised by the Ministry of Public 
Education through its pedagogical film board and through 
the board of film censors. 

The Ministry of the Interior has directed that in those 
places where the schools are not equipped with proper ex- 
hibition halls or projectors, the motion picture theater op- 
erators must provide facilities for the showing of these 
educational films. The films are exhibited during regular 
school hours and each pupil is required to pay an annual 
attendance fee of 2.24 pengo (approximately $0.40) an- 
nually, or $0.05 per film. 

Films were shown by the Hungarian Dutch Pedagogical 
Co. during the first year of its concession in 170 com- 
munities. 
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FLUSHWOOD 


(PA T EN T E€ D) 
The Sound Resistant Door 


Assuring quiet where it is most needed—in the class room—and keeping out the noises 
of busy hallways, that is what Flushwood offers for school construction. Scientific tests 
have proven that it is much more sound resistant than the old style flush door. 


Many other features of construction set it far ahead of anything in the field—new 
beauty—light weight—strong construction—low cost—etc. 





Be sure to investigate thoroughly the advantages of Flushwood before deciding on the 
door specifications for your building. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 


MORGAN COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wis.; New York City 


MORGAN SASH and DOOR CO. MORGAN MILLWORK CO. P 
Chicago Detroit Cleveland Baltimore; Jersey City; Greensboro; Wilmington 
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ALVAH O. RING, principal of the Sterling High School, 
Sterling, Mass., has been appointed principal of the 
Groveland High School, Groveland, Me., succeeding 
CHARLES B. LAMB, resigned. 


CLARENCE D. Butts, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Chicago, has been appointed principal of Tuley High 
School, Chicago. 


BuTLER LAUGHLIN, principal of the Parker High School, 
Chicago, has been appointed president of the Chicago 
Normal College, to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of WILLIAM D. OWEN. 


A. G. CUMMINGS, principal of the Cape Charles High 
School, Cape Charles, Va., has been appointed principal 
of the Farmville High School, Dillwyn, Va. 


LAURENCE G. COLLINS has been appointed principal of 
the Hamline School, Chicago. 
superintendent of 


J. C. ANTHONY has been elected 


schools, Dedham, Mass. 


HeNnrY H. HAGEN has been appointed principal of the 
Cameron School, Chicago. 


W. K. BILLINGS, principal of the Lucasville High School, 
Lucasville, Ohio, has been chosen principal of the Min- 
ford High School, Minford, Ohio, succeeding A. L. MatTrT- 
SON, resigned. 


E. E. ENGLISH has been named principal of the Middle 
Township High School, Cape May, N. J. 


THOMAS E. JOHNSON has been appointed principal of 
the Medill High School, Chicago. 


A. L. MATTSON, principal of the Minford High School, 
Minford, Ohio, has been appointed principal of the Wheel- 
ersbyurg High School, Wheelersburg, Ohio, succeeding 
R. C. Woop, resigned. 


EARL SMITH, principal of the Logan Junior High 
School, Logan, Ohio, has tendered his resignation. 


SoPpHIE A. THEIDGAARD has been appointed principal of 
the Foreman Junior High School, Chicago. 


H. A. CRESAP, superintendent of schools, Colesburg, 
Iowa, for the past three years, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the Estherville High School, Estherville, Iowa. 


S. J. MCLAUGHLIN, principal of the Besse High School, 
Albion, Me., has been appointed principal of the Stark 
Junior High School, Stamford, Conn. 


JOHN J. McCartuy has been appointed principal of 
the Sheridan School, Chicago. 


Dr. ALEXANDER G. RUTHVEN, director of museums, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has been appointed dean of admin- 
istration of the university, succeeding DEAN EDMUND E. 
DAY, resigned. 


Davip M. DAVIDSON has been appointed principal of the 
Senn High School, Chicago. 


G. E. ALAIR, principal of the Snyder High School, 
Snyder, Okla., has been appointed principal of the Caddo 
High School, Caddo, Okla., succeeding J. P. CrRupuPp, who 
resigned to become principal of the Claremore High 
School, Claremore, Okla. 


EDWARD WILDEMAN has been appointed principal of 
the Kelly Junior High School, Chicago. 


NORMAN J. CULVER has been elected principal of the 
Novi School, Novi, Mich. 


DANIEL J. BEEBY has been appointed principal of the 
Hirsch Junior High School, Chicago. 


S. N. ERwin, formerly superintendent of schools, 
Powell, Wyo., has been elected superintendent of schools, 
Glenrock, Wyo. 


been elected 
Lucasville, 


principal of the 
Ohio, succeeding 


CLARENCE NOLTE has 
Lucasville High School, 
W. K. BILLINGS, resigned. 


PETER A. MORTENSEN, former superintendent of schools, 


Chicago, has been appointed principal of the Arnold 
School, Chicago. 
ALFRED ANDERSON, principal of the Savery School, 


Savery, Wyo., has been appointed superintendent of 


Schools, Clearmont, Wyo. 


WILLIAM T. McCoy has been elected principal of the 
Curtis Junior High School, Chicago. 


REV. BROTHER ALBERT, president of St. John’s College, 
Washington, D. C., has been appointed president of La 
Salle College, Philadelphia. 


EUGENE B. BUTLER, formerly head of the division of 
elementary and high-school inspection of the Indiana 
State Department of Public Instruction, has been ap- 
pointed director of statistics, educational reference, and 
research, Indiana State Board of Education. 


Dr. HERVIN U. Roop, head of the department of philoso- 
phy and education, Wheaton College, Wheaton, IIl., has 
been appointed dean of Lincoln Memorial University, 
Harrogate, Tenn. 


BERTHA ARMBRUSTER has been appointed principal of 
the Farragut Junior High School, Chicago. 


MURIEL BurpDIcK has been appointed principal of the 
Union City High School, Union City, Mich. 


HOMER BoRTNER, principal of the Middle Township High 
School, Cape May, N. J., has been appointed principal 
of the Millville High School, Millville, N. J. 


NELLIE Hupp has been appointed principal of the Man- 
ley Junior High School, Chicago. 
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Next Week 
Next Month 
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One of 120 installa- ’ 2 
tions im one district. 
Also used in 200 other 
school districts in the 
same State. 









Year 








comes when 
least ex- 
pected and 
the burden 
of responsi- 
bility will 
rest on the 
school] 
board. 

The best 
Fire Escape 
is the one 
that pro- 
we tectsagainst 
panic as 
well as fire. 
fend for in- 
teresting Book 
This book tells 


Built for the rigid tests 


" hree that influence 
two- or thrée- the seal of ap- 
story buildings proval of the 


U nde rwriters’ 
Four schools in Ne L abor atories. 


braska alone hed Ask for it. 
fires, The pupii® POTTER MANUFACTURING 
——e CORPORATION 


1861 Conway Building 


Manufacturers of the only Fire Escape 
approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 


Hundreds in use in 38 Chicago 


states, some for the past 15 
years. 








Motor on Arbor Universal 
Saw Bench for Schools 


The Union Motor on Arbor Universal Saw Bench is the most advanced type 
of saw bench obtainable and is cspecially suited for school use. It pro- 
vides the maximum of speed, accuracy, safety, and compactness at the very 
minimum cost. 

The motor on Arbor construction eliminates belts,- gears or flexible cou 
plings and gives the most efficient and most positive drive possible to obtain. 
The Union Motor on Arbor Saw Bench is the first machine of this type 
suitable for operation with lighing current. It is portable—easily moved 
from place to place. Send for description circular. Let us show you why 
this machine is indispensable to schools teaching modern wood-working and 
why students have a decided advantage in actual practice when taught with 
Union Machines. 


GALLMEYER & LIVINGSTON COMPANY 
116 Straight Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan 





























Scenery 





Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your 


Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools _ has 
placed us in a position to know 
the particular requirements for 
your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Scenic Company 


2310 Cass Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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OTIO 
NOTION 


EARN the advantages of visual education. 
Prominent educators everywhere encour- 
age the use of motion pictures in the school. 
Write for free booklet. Tells all about the 
educational advantages of motion pictures in 
the school. Answers all your questions—ex- 
plains the Acme Projector and how you can 
secure a free demonstration in your own school. 
Fill in the coupon today. 
Acme Division 


International Projector Corporation 
90 Gold St. New York City 








Please send me booklet A9. 
Name 

Address 
City 
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W. A. FERGUSON, principal of the Porterville Union 


High School, Porterville, Calif., died recently. 


RAYMOND E. PINKHAM, principal of the West Orange 
Junior High School, West Orange, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools, Weehawken, N. J. 

CHARLES S. MILLER, superintendent of schools, Ontario, 
Idaho, has resigned. 


A. L. VERGASON has been appointed principal, Frost- 
proof High School, Frostproof, Fla. 


ANNA REGINSTEIN, principal of the Fort Thomas High 
School, Fort Thomas, Ky., died recently. 


MinA S. RoGers has been appointed principal of the 
Motley School, Chicago. 


R. W. BARDWELL, superintendent of schools, Rock Is- 
land, Ill., has been elected superintendent of schools, Mad- 
ison, Wis., succeeding THOMAS W. GOSLING. 


Rex MULLET, principal of the McBain School, McBain, 
Mich., for the past two years, died recently. 


TRESSIE GLENDENNING has been appointed principal of 
the Brown City High School, Brown City, Mich., suc- 
ceeding HULDAH GREIDER, resigned. 


CLYDE L. WILLIAMS has been appointed principal of the 
Hookway School, Chicago. 


LEWIS E. BUELL has been appointed principal of the 
Nelsonville Junior-Senior High School, Nelsonville, Ohio. 


Mary B. QuiGG has resigned as principal of the Has- 
brouck Heights Junior High School, Newark, N. J. 


L. A. DOLLINGER has resigned as principal of the Sidney 
High School, Sidney, Ohio. 


CHARLES L. JOHNS, principal of the Huntington Park 
Evening School, Huntington Park, Calif., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of grammar schools, Huntington 
Park, succeeding W. L. STUCKEY. 


RAYMOND E. HEARN has been appointed principal of 
the West Orange Junior High School, West Orange, N. J., 
succeeding RAYMOND E. PINKHAM. 


KATHRYN E. STEINMETZ has been appointed principal 
of the Barton School, Chicago. 


Dr. EDWARD CARY HAYES, professor and head of the 
department of sociology, University of Illinois, since 1907, 
died August 7. 


HERBERT L. HEALY, formerly rural school supervisor in 
Kern County, Calif., has been appointed county superin- 
tendent of schools, Kern County, succeeding L. E. CHEN- 
OWETH, who has been appointed superintendent of schools, 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


Mary I. REYNOLDS has been appointed principal of the 
Onahan School, Chicago. 


W. L. McCDANIEL, principal of the Wellston High School, 
Wellston, Ohio, has tendered his resignation. 


ROBERT E. BACON, assistant dean of Harvard College, 
has resigned to become dean of St. John’s College, An- 
napolis, Md. 


BEN H. GRISMER, vice principal of the Porterville Junior 
High School, Porterville, Calif., has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the Porterville High School, succeeding the late 
W. A. FERGUSON. 


HAROLD H. POSTEL has been appointed principal of the 
Drake School, Chicago. 


E. R. LAFOLLETTE, assistant principal of the Berlin 
Heights High School, Berlin Heights, Ohio, has resigned. 


ROWE CHAPMAN has been appointed principal of the 
Huntsville High School, Huntsville, Ala. 


Pror. B. L. HALE, principal of the Monroe County High 
School, Madisonville, Tenn., has been elected principal of 
the McMinn County High School, Athens, Tenn., suc- 
ceeding Pror. W. H. HAMMONTREE, resigned. 


TURNER C. CHANDLER has been appointed principal of 
the Burnside School, Chicago. 

JAMES REARDEN has been elected superintendent of 
schools, East Bridgewater, Mass. 


H. F. Hunt has been elected assistant superintendent 
of schools, Tacoma, Wash. 


H. D. THOMPSON, superintendent of schools, Wendel}, 
Idaho, has resigned. 


Dr. GEORGE MELCHER, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Kansas City, Mo., has been appointed superin- 
tendent of schools, Kansas City, succeeding I. I. CAm- 
MACK, who becomes superintendent emeritus. 


C. USserY BARKER, principal of the Nicholson School, 
Nicholson, Tenn., has been appointed principal of the 
Andrews School, Columbia, Tenn., succeeding R. LEE 
THOMAS, resigned. 


Dr. HARVEY NATHANIEL DAVIS, professor of mechan- 
ical engineering, Harvard University, became president 
of the Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., 
September 1. 


Dr. GEORGE A. RICE, professor of education, University 
of California, has been appointed principal of the Uni- 
versity High School, Oakland, Calif., succeeding FRANK 
BOREN. 


Apa M. ANDREWS has been appointed principal of the 
Plamandon School, Chicago. 
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So many danger points 
An economical gas 
plant that makes 2° | unless they are kept clean! 


plies gas for all needs 





at a very moderate O MANY things to catch dirt inside the 
cost. school building! So many places for lit- 
tle hands to come in contact with unclean sur- 
faces! So many danger points—unless clean- 


| The TIRRILL Gas Machine | ing is everything it should be. 


No wonder then, with cleanliness all-impor- 
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° * tant in keeping young bodies strong and 
furnishes a steady supply of safe and de healthy, that hundreds of schools do all their 
pendable gas of standard, uniform quality; || cleaning with Oakite. This remarkable ma- 

; terial is dirt’s worst enemy! It cleans floors as 

non-poisonous and absolutely smokeless. | thoroughly as it does walls and woodwork. 

r Washes dishes and cafeteria equipment just 
P . | as effectively as windows. Makes no suds— 

Gas made instantly and automatically, leaves no film on any surface —nothing to 

as wanted, right on your premises. collect dust or serve as a foothold for bacteria. 


Economical to use. 





Your cleaning, done regularly with Oakite, will meet the 
high sanitary standards that go hand in hand with high 
health standards. Let our nearby Service Man give you 
the details. Write and he will call—without obligation. 


HE Tirrill is the only machine that mixes 
the gas outside of the building and under- 


ground. Listed as Standard by the National 
See . T EE, NI een " Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located in 
Board of Fire Underw riters. Nothing to get hc diniian tkadaieh atthe ak ae ee, Ee. an tice 
out of order or need repairs. 
The Pennsylvania State College advises that Manufactured only by 

its Tirrill machine has given 38 years of satis- OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 28D Thames St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
factory daily service. | 
Write TODAY for complete, illustrated catalog No. 5 QAKITE 
TIRRILL GAS MACHINE LIGHTING CO. | BOS 

(Est. 1864) 50 Church St., New York, N. Y. | Industrial Cleaning Materials ane Methods 























HIGHER EFFICIENCY 
BETTER APPEARANCE 
REDUCED EXPENSE 


All can be secured thru a regulation adopted outfit 
for your 
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UNIFORMS 


For 
CLASSES IN 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
And 


CAFETERIA 
MANAGEMENT 





We have helped hundreds of 
SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 
to a higher plane of attain- 
ment in PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION and student inter- 
est thru the medium of 
uniform and practical Gym- 
nasium Apparel. 








Let us demonstrate why 
your local dealer is able to 











reduce prices on regulation i + 
' cutfits. UY ‘3 
No. 6004 

Knickers and Waist WRITE FOR A STYLE FOLDER OR SAMPLES 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW FALL CATALOG 6. ° A 
ALDRICH & ALDRICH D Manin 
Manufacturers of Women’s Gymnasium Clothing Y GLY. 
1857 Milwaukee Avenue YOY, See WS. 


Chicago, Ill. Established 1845 


























The NATION’S SCHOOLS 





In the Educational Field 





W. SpADER WILLIS, principal of the Newark State 
Normal School, Newark, N. J., has resigned. 


Dr. LAMBERT L. JACKSON, assistant state commissioner 
of education, New Jersey, has resigned to become first 
assistant superintendent of schools, Newark. 


W. A. RoBINSON has been appointed principal of the 
new Austin High School, Knoxville, Tenn., a new colored 
high school which is to open in September. 


L. A. WooLpBRIDGE has been appointed principal of 
the Sweetwater Junior High School, Sweetwater, Texas. 


THOMAS IRA WILSON has been elected principal of the 
North School, Kannapolis, N. C., succeeding H. G. 
HOLLINGSWORTH. 


NELLIE GREENE CLARKE has been appointed principal 
of the Washington Junior High School, Pasadena, Calif., 
succeeding C. H. PETERSON, who has been appointed di- 
rector of child welfare in the Pasadena schools. 


W. B. MUNSON, principal of the Theodore Roosevelt 
Junior High School, Fresno, Calif., has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of schools, Fresno, succeeding 
O. S. HUBBARD. 


Witut1AM A. OTTO has been elected principal of the 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School, Fresno, Calif., 
succeeding W. B. MUNSON. 


JAMES L. ARCHER, principal of the Haydenville School, 
Haydenville, Ohio, has been appointed principal of the 
Richmondale School, Richmondale, Ohio. 


H. S. SANDS has been appointed principal of the Hay- 
denville School, Haydenville, Ohio, succeeding JAMES L. 
ARCHER. 


L. N. NEULEN has been elected superintendent of 
schools, Champaign, IIl., succeeding W. W. EARNEST. 


WILLIAM HAWK, principal of the Lebanon High School, 
Lebanon, Ohio, has been appointed principal of the Wash- 
ington Court House School, Washington Court House, 
Ohio, succeeding FRANK R. THOMPSON. 


ALVA PATTON has been elected principal of the Roose- 
velt School, Modesto, Calif. 


Dr. R. C. WALLACE, professor of geology and miner- 
alogy, University of Manitoba, has been appointed presi- 
dent of the University of Alberta, succeeding Dr. H. M. 
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Whirl 


Merry 


Provides Exercise and Amusement 


for ONE or FIFTY Children at a time 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1808 Forest Home Avenue 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








00% 


—and Everyone Delighted 


What 
anyone say of any 
thing-—than to say it 
is 100%? 

From a letter from 
the president of a 
School Board, we 
take the _ following 
paragraph: 

“In reference to 
the Laboratory Fur- 
niture of our High 
School, everything 
we bought from you 
was 100% and every 
member of the 
School Board and of the High School teaching staff 
is more than delighted.” 

Send us your floor plan blueprints or rough sketches. 
We will make suggestive layout for equipment to meet 
your requirements without charge or obligation. Address 
the factory at Kewaunee. 


Aull 


+ 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
228 LINCOLN ST., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. Offices in 
Room 1511 Principal Cities 





NO. 699 PHYSICS TABLE 
A simple, popular Kewaunee de- 
sign, with gas connections and a 
wood crossbar. 


New York Office: 
70 Fifth Avenue 














Gelatin : 


Dessert 





A PRODUCT &¥ 3.GUMPERT CO. Inc. Brooklyn, New York 


oe rere en a i AREA AO CC A a OS 
EET NR EEE OTT OT owns 


SERENE 
SUMMEA 








“Gimme A Dessert Like That’ 


FEIXHAT’S how the good news 
| spreads from table to table 
when Gumpert’s Vanilla Cream 
Dessert is served. 
What's the answer to the tre- 
mendous demand for this deli- 
cious dessert? Perhaps it’s the 
velvety smoothness—the 
creamy richness of taste that 
hits the palate just right. 


Gumpert’s Vanilla Cream Des- 
sert is the “hit” of the menu. So 
easy to make, too—simply add 
2 quarts of water to a 22 oz. 
package, then boil, that’s all. 
The result is a cream dessert of 
superlative qualitv—made from 
pure rich cream, sugar, milk, 


and vanilla. 


Try Gumpert s» Cream Desserts! Test them once and you, 
too, will say, “That's the dessert for me.’ Want a free 


sample to try? Write for t—NOW] 





DESSERT 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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N O I S FRIENDS 


Modern schools are now taking every precaution 
to rid class rooms of unnecessary distracting 
noises. Send for interesting engineering data. 


PETERSON 


Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Schools 
Colleges 
Gymnasiums 
Hospitals 
.. Theatres 
Churches 
Clubs 939. STUDENTS DOUBLE-PURPOSE LABORATORY TABLE (Chemis- 
Office Bldgs. Se Seen desirable when limited space will not permit separate 
Lodges 


CEILINGS, FLOORS and WALLS 


The isolation of sound waves by the 


Hundreds 
of the most 
modern 
buildings 
notse-pro- 
tected with 


Stevens method is a proven engineering 
success. The mere filling of walls, ceil- 
ings and floors with any one or a com- 
bination of sound absorbing products, 
has failed to satisfactorily solve noise 
problems. Stevens Sound-Proofing de- 
vices and scientifically proved methods, 
which include necessary changes in 
ventilation flues, are so effective that 


N 7 y even the operation of bowling alleys be- 
STE\ ENS neath playhouses is no longer consid- 
Sound-Proof ered an impossible combination. 


. . Our engineering department will 
Engineering cheerfully advise with you, 
without the least obligation. 


STEVENS SOUND-PROOFING COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers and Manufacturers 


407 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


\ eitcoeal Ee 
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Running 

through pipes, 
eating as they 

go; soon a leak, 
then destruction to 
walls, ceilings and floors 
Expense/-Trouble/-Repairs/ 





L-5060. READING TABLE of im- 
proved construction assuring absolute 
rigidity—legs equipped with cast brase 
sockets. 


Modern in design, sturdily constructed of quality ma- 


terials, PETERSON EQUIPMENT is the choice of 


many leading educational institutions. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Ine. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Office and Factory 
1222-34 Fullerton Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Distributore conveniently located to serve you. 


OYhis Duriron 
acid-proof drain 

pipe tnstallation 
Tackcmactceilelejechecla 
Philadelphia 

College of Pharmacy 
forever from this menace. 


The DURIRON Soneany 
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CINCINNATI’ FINEST 


One of the Nation’s outstanding 
hotels embodying every modern 
convenience that so _ attracts 
travelers throughout the world. 


Rates: $2.50 and Up 


Hotel Sinton 


| CINCINNATI 


JOHN L. HORGAN, Managing Director 



































SANISTEEL 


Movable Chair 
Desks 


FOR LESS MONEY 





THAN THE 
OLD STYLE 
BD 5 6 oad aisen $4.95 
BON, ctwasceca 4.80 
a ae 4.65 


We produced the first steel desk and other 
school furniture made of sanitary steel. Our 
products are still in the lead for sanitation and 
correct posture. 


For 
Virst Aid 
and 
Hospital 
Room. 


Send for 
Cata- 
logue. 





COLUMBIA Strato 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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ARE YOU TRYING TO HEAT 
ALL OUTDOORS? 


HIS illustration may seem absurd but it repre- 

sents very closely the average heating system 
waste. Any heating system not equipped to con- 
trol heat generation and distribution supplies ex- 
cess heat to the space heated, thereby overheating 
the building. 


This excess heat is transmitted through the 
building structure and is also lost through windows 
when opened to reduce room temperature. This is 
a direct waste which could just as easily be saved 
as it is now wasted. 


Occupants of buildings do not realize the tremendous 
amount of money wasted through widely opened windows, 
to get rid of this excess heat while hot radiators are busy 
releasing more heat into the rooms. The engineer or fire- 
man, although he realizes the waste occurs, has little or no 
control over it in an ordinary type of vacuum return line 
heating system. 


Look for the Name The Dunham Differential Vae- 


DUNHAM uum Heating System overcomes 
Sites ceaiiiniteieis> tienda this evil of wasted heat. In this 


genuine DUNHAM 
Radiator Trap 


system steam temperatures within 
the radiators and piping are varied 
and are controlled in conformity to 
outdoor weather. The building is 
heated on Sub-Atmospheric Steam 
which is LOW Temperature Steam 
produced and circulated at pres- 
sures lower than atmosphere, and, 
at temperatures ranging from 133 
degrees up to 212 degrees. Even 
higher temperatures may be used. 





I S. Patent No. 1644114. 
Additional patents in the 
United States, Canada and 
Foreign Countries now pend- 
ing 











Over cighty branch and 
local sales offices in the 
United States and Can- 
ada and the United King 
dom bring Dunham Heat- 
ing Service as close to 
you as your telephone. 
Consult your telephone 
directory for the address 
of our office in your city. 
An enginecr will counsel 
with you on any project. 


Statistics and records of full 
season’s fuel economy, which are 
attention-compelling, will gladly 
be furnished upon request. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. 
DUNHAM BUILDING 
450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 








HEATING 
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How Many Times? 





WRITE TODAY 


for one of these new trays 


and learn the advantages of 

this modern, economical 

and sanitary method of | oe reettmauniiie 

food service | Can Dictins DOOR CHECK FIG38 
a 1924 MODEL dae 





“a > 
a 





HE ServADish has the full endorse- SHUT , ge ; 
ment of physicians and health of- OPEN Imagine a counting device 


ficials. It is a strong, white, fibre plate SHUT ns ig ny han, Rew = 


that will replace the use of dishes in the | OPEN judge the amount of service 
cafeteria and consequently eliminate SHUT which must be built into a 
costly china replacements. And it safe- OPEN check that is 





guards health as well. 





Here is what the ServADish offers: 


It is used but once and then de- I 
stroyed. The student is not entrusted 
with numerous dishes, cups and 
saucers which he invariably finds 
difficulty in handling safely during 
the hurried meal hour. 











It eliminates breakage, excess stack- | OPEN a Single R agereaps.. qo 

ing, clearing, dishwashing—savings SHUT ecus (passed) are a — 

; guaranteed for the maximum re- 

for your school. OPEN quirement of two years. You know 

It brings complete sanitation. There SHUT wth yp Sorgen cago ti | 

is no danger of harbored germs. The OPEN service. This is the kind of hard- 

ServADish is destroyed after use. HUT ware you expect from a manu- 

Ss facturer with a 25 year reputa- 

The merits of the ServADish are evi- | OPEN tion for dependable quality and 

, reasonable price. Rixson Single 

dent. It is as necessary as clean, health- | SHUT Acting Door Checks can be sup- 

ful food. It means economy, efficiency, OPEN plied with holder or regular arm. 

} ‘ : si acd Made in painted or plated iron. 

convenience—things so essential in mod- SHUT Operate on right or left-hand doors 

} > r wit t : ze in mec ism. Write 

ern school food service. OPEN } for details and price list today. 
2 Write for sample and prices. Let us THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 
; explain and describe this’ durable 4450 Carroll Ave. Chicago, Ill. 

y tray that is winning enthusiastic ap- New York Office: 101 Park Ave., New York 





proval throughout the school field. 


Michigan Metal Products Co. | 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


a i! eff 
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| iC [ 
é Builders’ Hardware 


Overhead Door Checks Friction Hinges Casement Operators 


Floor Checks, Single Adjustable Ball Hinges Casement Hinges 
if & Double Acting Concealed Transom Op- Butts, Pivots and Bolts 
_ Olive Knuckle Hinges erators ; Door Stays and Holders 
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They Bring 
School : 
Doors Under Control 


This special school hardware. requires no knob to retract the 
by McKinney consists of aj bolt to open the door. A push 
hinge providing constant fric-$on the door is all that is nec- 
tion control, (eliminating free-},essary. Most class room doors 
swinging, slamming doors); a* open into the halls. The Mc- 
Noiseless Roller Catch, taking ‘Kinney Catch therefore makes 
the place of a metal latch; -an ideal safeguard against fire 
and a Rubber Door Stop act- and panic dangers. Write for 
ing as a cushion. details to McKinney Mfg. Co., 
The Noiseless Roller Catch Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MCKINNEY 


(friction control 5 
HINGES 
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BARRY APARTMENTS 

Chicago, Illinois 

Robert S. De Golyer & Co. 
Architects 

Paschen Bros. 

Contractors 





The Saving Is 
HERE 


THE beautiful hard- 


wood floors of the 
Barry Apartments, on 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, 
are anchored over concrete by 
forty-seven thousand Bull Dog 
oor Clips. 
Write for samples, instal- 
ion charts and cost da- 
ta to complete your files. 


Bull Dog Floor Clip Co. 
108 North First Ave., 
Winterset, Iowa, U. S. A. 


Distributors in principal cities 










Put the Butt: Doc 
on your Pay-roll 


BULL DOG Floor Clips 


ANCHOR WOOD FLOORS TO CONCRETE 























Bennett Hall, University of 
Pennsylvanic. Philadelphia. 
Stewardson & Page, Archts. 


RODDIS FLUSH DOORS 


in Prominent Schools 
and Universities 


toddis Flush Doors cannot 
warp, sag, shrink, swell, sep- 
arate or check. Heat, cold, 
dampness, water, steam have 
no effect on them. 


By the Roddis principle of 
flush door construction five 
solid layers of wood offer ef- 
fective resistence to the pas- 
sage of sound and fire. 


These are some of the rea- 
sons why Roddis Flush Doors 
are specified by many prom- 
inent architects for school 
buildings. 


RODDIS LUMBER & VENEER CO. 


126 Fourth Street 
Marshfield, Wis. 


Distributors in all Principal Cities 








Roddis 


A typical 
Flush Door for 


Figures or 
letters indaid when 
desired 


schools 











SEDGWICK 


DUMB 
WAITERS 


AND 


ELEVATORS 


The new Sedgwick 
Type “FDCG” Geared 
Automatic Brake Dumb 
Waiters are designed for 
school, college, and simi- 
lar service where average 
loads range from twenty- 
five to seventy-five 
pounds and _ occasional 
loads up to two hundred 
pounds. 


Other Sedgwick Outfits 
are suitable for other re- 
quirements. 





Write for New Catalog 
and Consult our Service 
Department. 





“F DC G” 


Sedgwick Machine Works 
165 West 15th Street NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Ash Hoists, Sidewalk Elevators, Trunk 
Lifts, Ete. 
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BY ACTING NOW 
You Can Have a 


If Rattling Chairs 


Annoy You— Wayne Steel Sectional 


Grandstand 


You will be interested in On Your Athletic Field 
CLINCHER CUSHION When School Reopens In 
CHAIR TIPS. They elimi- The Fall 

nate noise effectively and eco- 

nomically. Save your chairs, Don’t wait until shortly before 
your floors, and your nerves. your opening game. 


A line from you will bring you samples Write now, for prices and catalog. 
without obligation. . 


a ano Wayne [ron Works 


Lincoln Highway & Pembroke Avenue, 


Clincher Cushion Chair Tip Co. Wayne, Pa. 


Bex 295, Fullerton, Calif. Representatives in: 


Baltimore; Cambridge, Mass.; New York; Indian- 
apolis; Lansing, Mich.; Eau Claire, Wis.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Lincoln, Nebr.; Kansas City. 








An Applicator Bottle 


furnished with our compliments in your own medicine cabinet will soon convince you that 


MERCUROCHROME—220 SOLUBLE 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein) 
IS THE 


Logical Successor to Tincture of Iodine 
FOR 


First Aid Prophylactic and General Antiseptic Use 


Mercurochrome stains as Iodin does, and it is the stain of Mercurochrome, as it is 
of Iodin, that shows just where and how effectively the germicide has been applied; it 
fixes the bactericidal agent in the field for a relatively permanent period which prolongs 
the asepsis or the sterilizing effect, and it provides for demonstrable penetration into 
the tissues beneath the superficial surfaces. Inasmuch as Mercurochrome is definitely 
proved an extremely efficient general antiseptic, it is only reasonable to consider it the 
successor to Iodin in this field, as it is free from the objectionable features of Iodin, for 


MERCUROCHROME DOES NOT IRRITATE, BURN OR INJURE TISSUE 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, 
Dept. N, BALTIMORE, Mp. 








SELL YOURSELVES FIRST 


| 
| 
HYNSON, WESTCOTT Please send me Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 
& DUNNING | personal use. 
BALTIMORE, MD. | 
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Things to 
Look for 


in every issue 


of 
your business 


journal 





HE complete service of such a publication as The NATION’S SCHOOLS ex- 


tends from cover to cover. 


From the text pages come authoritative testi- 


mony on administration and organization. From the advertising pages come 
testimony—equally authoritative—on the progress being made in the develop- 
ment and betterment of school facilities. The alert administrator will peruse every 
page, will profit by every bit of information that will better qualify him to exe- 


cute his duties. 
ments tell us that: 


“No school executive can avoid the responsi- 
bility of giving personal attention to the clean- 
liness of schools, especially the state of the 
floors. Cleanliness begins with clean floors. 
Billions of public money has been invested in 
schools. Often a community’s greatest pride 
is its school, where the pliable minds are be- 
ing shaped into character. What you teach 
these children today they will enact tomorrow. 
In these circumstances, ‘clean enough’ is not 
sufficient.” 

“A few well chosen maps will have much to 
do with impressing facts on your pupils and 
creating a stimulating atmosphere for the 
recitations in which they are engaged. His- 
tory and geography maps—both are a chal- 


lenge to his thinking, a stimulus to his 
imagination.” 
“Progressive schools are obtaining remark- 


able reductions in child mortality by incor- 
porating safety education in the regular 
course of study. This is being done success- 
fully without requiring extra time or extra 
teachers. The subject matter of safety and 
the extra-curricular activities such as Junior 
Safety Patrols and Junior Safety Councils are 


In this issue of The NATION’S SCHOOLS certain advertise- 


found to be an amazingly vitalizing factor in 
the school program.” 


“Outstanding developments in American edu- 
cation in the recent past have been the in- 
crease in numbers of students, the rapid 
spread of higher education for women, and 
the significant place assumed by physical 
education. All three factors must be taken 
into consideration in laying out the buildings 
and equipment of present-day schools and 
colleges.” 


“Fire like lightning always comes when least 
expected and the burden of responsibility will 
rest on the school board. The best Fire Escape 
is the one that protects against panic as well 
as fire.” 


“Millions of dollars are spent each year to 
protect child health, and other millions are 
lost because not all children are healthy. One 
of the danger spots for contagion is the public 
toilet room, where children of all ages and 
conditions are compelled to come. If your 
schools lack modern facilities, plan first of all 
to rehabilitate your toilet rooms. The in- 
vestment required is small enough to be well 
warranted in the additional protection for your 
children.” 


Only those offering approved products or services for schools are invited 
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At the Same Price.. 


you can have Whale-Bone-ite 


_—— -—_—— 








Why miss Whale-bone-ite’s WHALE BONE-ITE SEAT costs no more than the cheapest com- 
important features? position closet seat. This is a fact every architect and building 
operator should know. Don't think a substitute is just as good. It isn’t. 

1 — — h prewar yea Hinge. Only-Whale-bone-ite is “like Whale-bone-ite.” 
M+ cieinhed a eaten Architects have for years recognized Whale-bone-ite as the standard 
moisture, absolutely non-corrosive. No seat for all fine buildings. Today, probably 90% of all the fine com- 
other closet seat offers you this hinge. mercial buildings, hotels, schools, and hospitals are equipped with 


Whale-bone-ite. No other toilet seat has proved in actual use to have 
this seat’s amazing durability. 


The Whale-bone-ite Seat is one piece . . . molded when soft into 
shape around a core of alternating-grain layers of hardwood. Thus it 
has no cracks or seams to harbor germs. No thin veneered surface to 
wear through. Easy to clean, non-inflammable, its beautiful surface will 
last a lifetime. 





The new Whale-bone-ite hinge is molded in one operation as an in- 
2, Whale-bone-ite’s inner tegral part of the seat. Reinforced by a metal, die-cast, one-piece insert, 

construction. Laminat- it is covered with highly-polished Whale-bone-ite having the same 
ed, alternating-grain, hard- strength and finish as the surface of the seat. Any model of Whale- 


wood core makes the Whale-bone-ite bone-ite Seat may be obtained with this new hinge. 
Seat proof against splitting, warping, or 


cracking. Every Whale-bone-ite Seat is When you choose the Whale-bone-ite Seat, you obtain service : long, 
guaranteed for life of the building. dependable wear. Don’t accept any less than Whale bone-ite offers you. 


WHALE-BONE-ITE seat 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY:CHICAGO 


Albany Boston Chicago Dallas Detroit Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia San Francisco Tampa Ottawa 
Atlanta Buffalo Cincinnati Denver Harrisburg Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Seattle Washington Toronto 
Birmingham Charlotte Cleveland Des Moines Houston El Paso New York Richmond St. Louis Montreal Havana 


For a free cross-section of a Whale-bone-ite Seat, address Dept. 286 Seat Divi- 
sion, The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 622 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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oe MILCOR> 
ze, FIRESAFE ROOFING 





SPANISH METAL TILE 


and other forms of roofing in Steel, 
“ARMCO” Ingot Iron, Zinc 
and Anaconda Copper 











EXD 
16th District School No. 2, 
- Milwaukee, a fine example MixtcoR, 
H of. a modern school embody- 
Png Milcor "Peodinets. FIRESAFE INTERIOR TRIM 









~ Young America deserves 
more Firesafe Schools 


| 
HEN the National Committee for Chamber of Commerce Cooper- | 
ation with Public Schools and the American City Bureau com- 
pleted its investigation of 7150 school buildings in 429 cities, these 
startling facts were disclosed. 


Only 5% of our schools are constructed entirely of fire resistive materials. 
13% classify as semi-firesafe, with fire resistive construction in walls, floors, 
stairways, and ceilings, but with combustible flooring and roof construc- 
tion over fire resistive ceiling. 17% are in the class that appear safe, with 
masonry walls, fire resistive corridors and stairways, but ordinary construc- 
tion otherwise in floors, partitions, roofs and finish. 65% of our schools 
are unsafe..... with ordinary joist construction, combustible interior 

finish, many with wood foundations and roofs on which Fire thrives ! 


Architects who have opportunities to guide the designing and building of schools 
will find many products in the Milcor Line vitally important to safety. The new 
96-page “Milcor Manual” will bring complete data to you. Shall we send it? 


MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago, IIL. Kansas City, Mo. La Crosse, Wis. 


LCO 
for SAFER SCHOOLS 


' 
| —_ - *.: > —< =: 
3 2 $e ww awa a 
-; . . 


























The Milcor Manual” 





sen esse 





MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send, without cost or obligation, *‘The Milcor Manual’ 
on metal lath construction, and *‘The Milcor Guide.”’ 





] Check here if interested in Milcor Products for school construction 
Name peidiniden dtetsesendns cocanecussusduasnntsiussdenssacsnenettsessetns Gebdbedaseseesenneesatiseses 
Above: CEE a a I Ee ee eee A ae OER ; 


Netmesh Metal Lath; 
Stay Rib No. 1; ¥” Stay Rib No. 2, 
and ¥, ” Stay Rib Metal Lath No. 3. 
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The Women’s Physical Education Building, University of Washington, Seattle. Architects, Bebb & Gould. General Contractors, 
Dougan & Chrisman. Plumbing and Heating Contractors, I. G. Navarre. The building is Crane-equipped. 


Dedicated to good health for co-eds 


Outstanding developments in American large intluence in the planning of the 
education in the recent past have been Women’s Physical Education Building 
the increase in numbers of students,the at the University of Washington. 
rapid spread of higher education for 
women, and the significant place as- 
sumed by physical education. 


Since this new temple to bodily devel- 
opment and good health is among the 
finest for its purpose in the country, it 


Ali three factors must be taken into 
consideration in laying-out the build- 
ings and equipment of present-day 


is not surprising to find that it, like so 
many modern school buildings, 1s 
equipped with Crane plumbing fix- 








schools and colleges. All three had tures, valves, fittings, and piping. 


CRANE 


i inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 
GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 23 WEST 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty-six Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco, and Montreal 
W orks: Chicago, Bridgep rt, Bir mingham, Chattanooga, Trenton; Montreal, and St. Johns, Quebec; Ipswich, England 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, HAVANA 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 1170 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 
C'E CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 

















When 








The Perfect School Window 


is any old school window Atheyized 





into the fire door. 





cold air enters the 
window more fuel goes 


It keeps out drafts from the 
cold blasts of winter 
















Get the most 
light from 
the window 


and to every part of 
the room. Athey 
Shades are not 
wooden slats and 
have no _ yrollers, 
springs, catches or 
latches. They do 
not have to be 
jerked for adjust- 
ment. And because 
they may be low- 
ered from the top, 
allow a flood of 
light to reach every 
part of the room. 
Besides being prac- 
tical, they are the 
most beautiful and 
attractive shade 
ever devised. 


hhey Weatherstrips 


change any wood or steel window from 
a rattling, loose, drafty sash to one that 
works smoothly and quietly and is abso- 
lutely draft-proof when closed. 


Every cubic foot of cold winter air 
entering the school room through loose 
windows replaces a cubic foot of warm 
air that has cost money, labor and fuel. 


STOP THIS LEAKAGE 


For the Life of the 
Building. 


The saving in fuel will pay for the work and 
material in less than three years (that’s 33% on 
the investment) and some buildings have re- 
turned the investment in less than two years. 
From then on the saving is clear profit. Hun- 
dreds of prominent Schools, Office Buildings, 
Hotels, Hospitals, Public Buildings and thou- 
sands of residences all over America are 
ATHEY-Weatherstripped and enjoy comfort 
and low fuel bills. 


Quickly installed and 
permanent. This sec- 
tional view four times 
actual dimension. 





Now is the time to prepare. 
Write today for treatise on heat 
conservation. 


ATHEY COMPANY 
6094 West 65th St., Chicago 


Representatives in all Principal Cities and in Canada 


Weatherstrips 
and Window Shades 
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